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Putney's Green Mountain Orchards 
Yield an Annual Bonanza 
for Bill Darrow . . . 


A ManWho Knows 
His Apples 

Written and photographed 
by John M. Rayage 
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//\ /ou've probably never tasted a 
X Vermont Mac/' Bill Darrow said, 
when I informed him that Mclntosh ap- 
ples were never my favorite. 

"What's the difference," I wanted to 
know. "Come back in the winter, and 
again in the spring and summer, and 
again in the fali and then you'11 know." I 
could see he was serious and so I ac- 
cepted, for Bill Darrow, owner of the 
Green Mountain Orchards in Putney, is a 
man who is serious about apples. "For 
now, why don't you try one and see." 

I accepted that invitation, too, and I 
snatched one from the string of giant red 
beads working their way down the wash- 
ing, polishing and sorting lines. It 
squirted tartly when I bit into it and the 
flesh split as sharply and cleanly as a fro- 
zen hickory log. Bill didn't even wait for 
my reaction; he knew he'd madę his 
point . . . that Vermont is probably the 
best place in the world to grow Mclntosh 
apples. But it takes a bit of doing. 

Bill Darrow's father, William H. senior, 
bought the first of the many farms that 
would become Green Mountain Or¬ 
chards in 1914 and planted his first trees a 
year later. "They did things a lot different 
in those days," Bill explained to me dur- 
ing a later visit to the orchard. "He 
planted only twenty-seven trees to the 
acre with the idea that the trees would 
grow and fili in the spaces. But it took 
forever. Meanwhile all that land was 
going to waste. A friend from Switzer- 
land laughs every time he sees Dad's 
plantings. 'Who needs the superhigh- 
way!' he says. 

"Now we plant 150 trees to the acre — 
all dwarf stock — and we get fuli fruiting 
in five years. About the only thing that 
hasn't changed is the picking. And that 
hasn't changed sińce Adam and Eve." 

There is an eternity in an orchard. Even 
the youngest trees seem to have been 
there always. Visit the orchard through 
all its seasons and each will reward your 
senses while reinforcing this feeling of 
the infinite. At flowering time in spring, 
the pungent sweetness overcomes your 
sense of smell while the intense white- 
ness forms a luminous tunnel over your 
path. With the birdsong, you will hear 
bees doing the work that is so essential to 
the growing of apples. In winter, the bare 
trees reveal their shape, as varied and 
twisted as olive trees. Summer is a time 
of promise as green fruit swells and turns 
to red, and the rewards of autumn are 
known to any who have tasted the acid 
sweetness of a prematurely plucked 
apple. 

The orchard comes to life in early May 
and by the middle of the month the 


Green Mountains around Putney are 
white capped as the trees burst into 
bloom. For all its beauty, it's an anxious 
time for the orchardman. Important 
events are taking place and time is criti- 
cal. Bee hives are scattered throughout 
the orchard, an average of one hive to an 
acre. If the weather is too cold, the bees 
stay in the hive instead of going to work. 
There will be no pollination and no ap¬ 
ples. If the temperaturę should rise sud- 
denly, the blooms will fali before they are 
pollinated. Each bloom releases its pollen 
for only a few hours and the temperaturę 
must be around 65 degrees with little 
wind and even less rain so the bees will 
transport pollen from flower to flower. 

Bill called me the third weekend in May 
to tell me the orchards were in fuli bloom. 
I got there before sunrise so as to catch 
the roseate alpenglow as it bathed the 
mountain tops. It was chilly and damp 
and the clusters of beehives were quiet. 
But by the time we'd finished the break- 
fast of blueberry pancakes that Bill's wife, 
Ivy, prepared and served on the patio 
overlooking the orchard, the sun had 
warmed the orchards and the bees were 
making their early morning sorties. 


After breakfast, we drove to the 
"Westminster" orchard where Bill had 
planted a new variety five years before. 
This would be their first year of fuli fruit¬ 
ing and he was eager to see how they 
were doing. The trees were slightly taller 
than Bill, a generous six-footer. He 
kneeled and picked a blossom from a 
twig six inches off the ground and sliced 
its slightly swollen base with his finger- 
nail. The inside was black. "Frost got that 
one," said Bill, his lips disappearing into 
his black beard. 

I felt as though I were intruding on a 
family funeral but managed to ask, "Does 
that mean nonę of these trees will bear 
this fali?" There were many acres of 
them, planted 150 to the acre. "It could," 
said Bill. "But let's try one from higher up 
on the tree." He picked a bloom at waist 
level, again sliced the base with his 
fingernail and held it for me to see. There 
were five tiny dots arranged in the shape 
of a five-pointed star that promised an 
apple. As any winter hiker should know, 
the air is colder close to the ground — in 
mountains or in orchards. So the frost 
hits the lower blooms first. In a sloping 
orchard, the trees at the base of the slope 


Weighing in an early blueberry pick and handling a fork lift tractor, the whole Darrow family stays 
mighty busy at haruest time. Below , Charlotte Antonison shows three stages of red apple deoelopment. 
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are most subject to damage, and in plan- 
ning orchards, a grower takes care not to 
build traps that would prevent cold air 
from continuing its downward slide. 

Frost is but one of the types of natural 
thinning. Another is the failure of bees to 
pollinate every bloom. If every bloom on 
a large tree produced fruit, the yield 
could run to several hundred bushels on 
a single tree — morę weight than it could 
bear. 

"The whole business of planning an 
orchard is the biggest pleasure I get out of 
apples," Bill said. "Thinking about the 
variety, cross-pollination, visualizing the 
whole thingand then making it happen is 
the real challenge of running an or- 
chard." 

"If the best Mac's are grown in Ver- 
mont and the other varieties don't do as 
well, why do you bother with the 
others?" I asked. Bill controlled his 
amazement at my ignorance and an- 
swered, "You have to have something for 
cross-pollination." Apples are peculiar in 
that they cannot self-pollinate. They have 
to be pollinated by another variety. 
Which is why you will see only two rows 
of one variety planted together. Every 
third row is another kind of apple — De- 
licious, Wealthy, Summer Reds. There 
are literally hundreds to choose from. 
There is no apparent reason for this 
peculiarity of most apples, but it gives the 


bees something to do so I let it go at that. 

As any man who coaxes abundance 
from the earth. Bill Darrow has an urge to 
see what else his land can produce. 
We've tasted his Vermont peaches only 
once in the four years we've haunted the 
place. We ask every year and every year, 
Dave who has worked at the orchard 
sińce he was a teenager and through his 
career as a mail carrier until he retired, 
always shakes his head. "Too long and 
hard a winter." Bill just shrugs when you 
ask him about the peaches. "Those weeks 
when the temperaturę never goes above 
twenty is too much for peaches. We bring 
down a few branches that haven't been 
hit too hard and push them along in a 
glass on the kitchen window. You can't 
really grow peaches in Vermont." But last 
summer the blooms and fruitlets had 
survived the mild winter and the tree- 
ripened Vermont hillside peaches would 
make a Georgian blush. 

Another sideline of the orchard is 
blueberries. In fact that was why we first 
went to the Green Mountain Orchards. 
I'd been lured there by my family to pick 
blueberries, and I was persuaded by 
promises of blueberry pie and blueberry 
jam and blueberry pancakes and 
blueberry muffins. I'd been assured that 
the blueberries were the size of hazelnuts 
and that you could fili a four quart bucket 
in twenty minutes — that is, of course, if 


you didn't eat half what you picked. 

It was only a slight exaggeration. 
Under the protective mesh, the bushes 
were in fuli foliage but the dominant 
color was blue. The berries were bigger 
than hazelnuts and whether it took 
twenty minutes or two hours to fili a four 
quart bucket didn't matter; we probably 
did eat half what we picked. 

Green Mountain Orchards weigh out 
around twenty thousand pounds of 
blueberries between the Fourth of July 
and Labor Day. The mesh prevents birds 
from making off with about one-third of 
the crop. Even so, the birdsong we heard 
early that August morning didn't sound 
as though it came from empty bird 
stomachs. 

Before the blueberries are done, the 
apples start coming in. A little before 
Labor Day we drove back to the "West- 
minster" orchard where we'd inspected 
frost damage in May and Bill could hardly 
keep his feet on the ground as we ap- 
proached. The smali trees were bowed 
under the weight of bright red fruit. "An 
orchardman really gets excited when he 
sees color like that in August." These 
Paula Reds were an accidental cross that a 
Michigan grower had found growing in 
his brush pile a few years ago. A nur- 
seryman urged him to take some cut- 
tings, graft them to sturdy trunk stock 
and a rugged, tight-holding dwarfing 
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root stock and see what would happen. 
"He sent me a smali box of the apples and 
asked me what I thought. Weil I thought I 
ought to plant a thousand and now I've 
got several thousand morę." 

Ali new plantings are dwarf stock now. 
Not only does it make for better land use 
but it makes picking a lot easier. It's 
tough to find people who want to spend 
all day on a ladder. Lou Waronker was 
picking these Paula Reds a few days la ter. 
He came to Putney from Philadelphia and 
"got into applepicking" several years 
ago. "I wish Pd known about this a long 
time ago; I never would have wasted all 
that time and money in college," he told 
me. 

Many of the people who work around 
the orchard have a slightly mystical feel- 
ing about the orchard and picking its 
fruit. While some may pick for a day or 
two and move on, many come back sea- 
son after season. Some people become 
apple people and work there year 
around. Such a person is Charlotte An- 
tonison. 

One day Bill Darrow gave a lift to a 
young woman who revealed she was 
managing an orchard but really didn't 
know that much about it. But she did 
know that the way to learn about some- 
thing was to watch the man who does it 
best. She wanted to meet Bill Darrow she 
said. That was four years ago. Bill asked 
her if she'd like to pick for him and Char¬ 
lotte is now one of the picking bosses at 
the Green Mountain Orchards. She 
hopes eventually to get into the breeding 
of nursery stock. "I went to college in 
California, and gradually worked my way 
East. But this is where I belong. There's 
an appreciation of craft here: people do 
things because they like to do them and 
care about doing them well," she said. 

There's an art to picking an apple. I 
watched Curtis Tufts show a group from 
Jamaica how it is done. Curtis has picked 
for nineteen of his twenty-seven years 
and was a hundred-and-fifty bushels-a- 
day man until an automobile accident. 
"Your eyes have to be as fast as your 
hands," meaning that you not only have 
to know where your next apple is coming 
from, but that it's ready to be picked. You 
don't just reach up and puli off an apple. 
You use a rolling motion so that the stem 
stays on. If you damage the stem, the 
apple won't keep. And you don't just 
drop the apple in the bucket. If you drop 
it, you bruise the one you drop as well as 
the one you dropped it on. Curtis had set 
some drops along the top of one of the 
twenty-bushel boxes where pickers 
dump their buckets. They looked per- 
fectly fine, but in a half hour the bruises 


showed where they had been dropped. 
Not Number One Extra Fancy. 

"That's what we grow here," explained 
Bill, "so I don't expect to see many 
changes in picking. We dust by airplane 
and we use trucks and forklifts to handle 
the apples, but when it comes to picking, 

I don't see any substitute for the human 
hand." 

At the sorting shed, technology reigns 
supreme. "These handling techniques 
have changed the apple business almost 
as much as the new breeds and planting 
theories," Bill said. "I can remember 
when we used to have thousands of 
bushels of apples sitting on the dock wait- 
ing to ship. Apples can't sit around. One 
day at eighty degrees reduces storage life 
by a whole week." 

Today, within hours after being 
picked, the apples are washed, polished, 
sorted and packed on continuous mech- 
anized lines. A smali portion are sold at 
retail by the bag or bushel basket at the 
entrance of the sorting shed. But most of 
the 80,000 bushels produced at the Green 
Mountain Orchards are either shipped 
directly to grocery chains or stored in 
special controlled atmospheres that, 
come next May, can help someone in 
Florida know something of Vermont at 
picking time. 

Three of Bill Darrow's five sons are 
"getting into the apple business one way 
or the other." Steve, the oldest, is the 
force behind the expanding blueberry 
operation. I met Nate, BilFs second son, 
as the peaches were coming in. Both were 
totally preoccupied with apples when it 
was harvest time. Third son Matthew 
also works at harvest time and was haul- 
ing the apples that Charlotte Antonison's 
crew picked. Tiki, the youngest, is taking 
a year off from college and is working 
where he is needed — blueberries, ap¬ 
ples, peaches, sorting, driving, running 
what has to be run. The next youngest, 
William, is still at the University of Ver- 
mont. 

"It's hard to say what's coming next," 
Bill mused. "We keep trying new ideas 
and when they work, we stay with them 
until another idea comes along. You 
know, we thought DDT was the answer 
to all our bug problems. But we haven't 
used DDT in years — because we have 
something better. Guthion. It's morę 
powerful than DDT but without its harm- 
ful effects. It deteriorates faster so the 
runoff doesn't pollute streams and rivers. 

"Still, I had to go to the Environmental 
Protection Agency in Boston to show that 
men could go into the orchard right after 
it was dusted. I said, 'Look at my hands. I 
handle the stuff in concentrated form. I 



Green Mountain Orchards features blueberries 
and peaches as well as apples. Above, number 
two son Nate Darrow attends to the peach crop. 


live in an orchard. My orchard is fuli of 
burrowing animals and they raise their 
young a few inches below the surface. If 
the stuff was harmful to the environ- 
ment, I'd be a sick man and I wouldn't 
have woodchucks in my orchard/ 

"Dwarfing stock makes picking a lot 
easier, but it's not that easy to find good 
pickers. But there's something about ap¬ 
ples and apple orchards that attracts peo¬ 
ple. A lot of the people I have working for 
me are college graduates who have had 
city jobs. Lou Waronker used the word 
'romantic' the other day as we were talk- 
ing about picking apples. I guess that's 
why I'm here." 

He pointed to some slightly striped ap¬ 
ples working their way down the sorting 
linę. "That's morę like a New York State 
Mac," Bill said. "It doesn't have the class 
a real Vermont Mac has — like those." 
And he pointed to some sparkling speci- 
mens, a red glow that satisfied the eye 
and promised even greater things. I 
noted that the Vermont "class" far out- 
numbered those stripey New York types. 
I took a bag and was converted. c cr> 
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There's nothing old-fashioned 
about neighborliness, friends 
helping friends at a Vermont 

Barn Raising 

Written and photogmphed 
by C.A. and Betty G. Murray 



A barn raising is a special experi- 
ence, a sharing of work and good 
will, a community enterprise which 
brings joy to all the participants. Barn 
raisings happened not only in those 
"good old days," but also as recently as 
1974 in these "good new days" in 
Weathersfield. 

Olden-day barn raisings brought folks 
from miles around to help a neighbor 
build his new barn. It was a sodal gather- 
ing as well as a working project. Teams of 
oxen and pullies were used to raise the 
heavy timbers into place. Barrels of hard 
dder were on hand to quench thirsts and 
young men dared to walk the ridgepole, 
much to the horror or delight of the on- 
lookers. 

Last Fali an old fashioned barn raising 
with a modern flair took place in the town 
of Weathersfield, on the Hunsdon farm. 
In 1970, Vern and Betty Hunsdon had 
finished the long and difficult task of 
building their own barn. Betty had 
helped her husband throughout the con- 
struction, and had pushed many wheel- 
barrow loads of cement for the barn floor. 
They both held daytime jobs in 
Springfield and so had to care for their 
growing herd early in the moming and 
late at night. When the new barn was 
completed, they retired from shop work 
to concentrate on the life they loved — 
farming. 

Then disaster struck. Betty and Vern 
returned from a visit in a neighboring 
town during Labor Day weekend and 
found volunteer firemen fighting a blaze 
that covered their house and barn. Both 
the new barn and the century old bńck 
house were destroyed. 

"It was a terrible thing to come home 
to," said the tali, rugged Vermonter. "I 
didn't know what we could ever do," 
added Betty with a gentle smile. "We had 
worked so hard. I just didn't think we 
could go through all of that again." 

The cattle and machinery had been 
saved. Neighboring farmers were caring 
for the cattle. Clothing and some of the 
contents of the house had been rescued 
by the neighbor who had first spotted the 
fire and by others who arrived to help. 

"One reason I didn't want to sell," 
Vern said, "was that cattle prices were 
way down. One co w we had we'd pa id a 
thousand dollars for, and then we got a 
nice heifer calf from her. She was also a 
top milker." 

Offers of help poured in. The 
Weathersfield town fathers relaxed the 
zoning regulations to permit emergency 
placing of a mobile home on the 
Hunsdon's land. 

"A lot of people stopped — some were 



















As trusses are nailed into position, workmen prepare the new barn for its metal roof. 


strangers — and asked how they could 
help," Vem related. "Several thought we 
ought to have a barn raising. I'd heard of 
barn raisings, but I'd never been to one." 

It seemed like a great idea. Before long, 
the local paper carried a smali sketch of a 
barn along with the announcement: 

Barn Raisin' 

Nooember 2, 1974 Vem Hunsdon's 

Plains Road , Perkinsville, Vermont. 

Bring hammers. Be ready to climb. 

Lunch serued. 

On the morning of November 2nd 
there was a chill in the air. Now and then 
the sun's rays penetrated the clouds with 
shafts of light above Mount Ascutney, as 
if to point the way to the Hunsdons' 
farm. 

Singly and in groups, in jeeps, station 
wagons and trucks, people arrived 
throughout the day. There were high 
school students, contractors, farmers, 
truck drivers, cabinet makers, machinę 
tool company executives, housewives, 
photographers, and Weathersfield town 
officials. Some brought hammers; some 


brought food. Each in his own way came 
to help. 

As the men arrived at the farm, they 
quickly and quietly appraised the situa- 
tion. Walls of the barn were up; blue- 
prints of the barn were on display. When 
approached by the volunteers, Vern lis- 
tened intently, asked preferences, madę 
suggestions. Calmly, efficiently he 
seemed to be everywhere, wherever the 
action was, wherever he was needed. 

Silhouetted against the sky, agile men 
balanced on cross pieces as they helped 
brace the uprights. Meanwhile a group of 
experts were gathered around the crane 
deciding the best way to lift the pre- 
assembled trusses from the flatbed trailer 
to the roof. As soon as enough trusses 
were in place, men began swarming over 
them, lining them up and nailing the 
strapping in place. Over this would go 
the metal roofing. 

Meanwhile Betty Hunsdon, assisted by 
friends, put lunch on tables by their 
mobile home. With the contributions by 
neighbors and friends, the meal resem- 
bled a church supper buffet. The men left 
their work and helped themselves to 


steaming baked beans, potato salad 
bright with tomato wedges, radishes and 
sliced eggs, casseroles of chop suey and 
creamed onions. There were huge 
wooden bowls of garden salad and cole 
sław as well as plates of sandwiches and 
cranberry, nut and banana breads. For 
dessert there were brownies, cakes and 
great pots of hot coffee. The men stood in 
groups or sat on the taił gates of cars as 
they ate. There was no need to go hun- 
gry, and no one did. The extra food was 
tucked into a freezer for another day. 

When the day drew to a close sunshine 
filtered through the roof trusses forming 
geometrie patterns on the floor of the 
immense barn. 

Before leaving, many of the men 
stopped to say "When the roofing is 
delivered, we'll be back to help." Looking 
at their impressive new barn, Vern mur- 
mured "What wonderful people . . . all 
so concerned . . . and so serious. We had 
no idea they would get so much done." 

And so, thanks to the strength and 
generosity of their friends and neighbors, 
Vern and Betty Hunsdon are still farming 
in Weathersfield. 
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BRATTLEBORO’S UNION STATION— 


The Once and 
Futurę Landmark 


Written and photographed 
by Cecile Briggs 


Volunteers spent many tedious hours, scraping, chipping and painting, 
prepańng the old słałion for its new function. 


W hile the reuse of abandoned 
railroad stations has gained consid- 
erable interest, the virtual resurrection of 
such a building in Vermont is worthy of 
notę. Tourists from all over the country 
have recently been stopping to visit 
Brattleboro's Museum and Art Center, a 
refurbished building once known as "The 


Brattleboro Union Railroad Station." 
Several film strips have been madę by 
national organizations interested in his¬ 
torie preservation, and the Center was 
honored last year when it was officially 
entered in the National Register of His¬ 
torie Places. 

Built for the Central Yermont, and Bos¬ 


ton and Maine railroads in 1916, this 
native-stone station was abandoned in 
1966 when train service to Brattleboro 
was terminated. During the next six 
years, it deteriorated rapidly from disuse. 
It was eventually purchased by the Town 
of Brattleboro and in 1972, it seemed 
destined to be demolished. 
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For morę than a century, the natwe, mounłain słone Union 
Stałion was a landmark on Brattleboro's Main Street. 


About this same time, civic-minded 
area residents, dedicated to developing 
cultural interests in the community, had 
signed up charter members and were 
searching for a suitable location for a 
community art center. They were con- 
vinced that a cultural complex would 
statisfy the needs of a great many persons 
interested in musie, sculpture, painting, 
photography and other art crafts. 

At the same time, still another local 
group was interested in forming a 
museum that would perpetuate high- 
lights of Brattleboro's storied history. 
There was already a collection of the 
world-famous Estey Organs madę in 
Brattleboro from 1846 until 1961, as well 
as momentoes from the town's impres- 
sive printing history. 

The old Union Station, long a land¬ 
mark of distinction, was finally leased 
from the town by the combined groups, 
and the massive amount of necessary 
conversion work was begun. Weeks of 
dirty, exhausting scrubbing and polish- 
ing was done mostly by volunteers in 
order to renovate a smali portion of the 
former train station. Gradually, the white 
marble steps and area leading to the 
ticket office, the quarry tile floors, the 
wrought iron railings and the mission oak 


woodwork, all were readied for the open- 
ing of a Museum and Art Center on Sep- 
tember 10, 1972. Morę than 500 people at- 
tended the initial Fali concert. 

Since then, morę than 15,000 persons 
have visited the Center. Renovation work 
has been almost continuous and the en- 
tire main floor has been completely 
cleaned, painted, repaired, and opened 
for exhibits. Most of the station's track- 
level basement was given to Amtrak for 
its rail-passenger depot in 1973, when 
partial raił service once again was in- 
itiated. Three retired workers volun- 
teered their time and worked months to 
clean, repair, and paint an additional 
floor, which was opened this year to ac- 
commodate art workshops, classes and 
other related activities. 

A variety of at least ten art exhibits are 
given at the Center each year with em- 
phasis on area artists. Painting, photog¬ 
raphy, sculpture, graphic arts, stone 
rubbing, constructions, and crafts are 
represented. There are programs of both 
classical and contemporary musie as well 
as outstanding solo musicians, chorał and 
chamber groups, folk dancers and lectur- 
ers. 

Since 1974 marked the 250th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Fort Dummer (the 


first permanent settlement in Vermont), 
there was an extensive exhibit com- 
memorating that primitive fort through- 
out the year. A scalę model replica of the 
fort was constructed and pictures of the 
area during that era were shown to 
museum visitors. 

Morę than a dozen persons helped 
build and fumish a 7-foot log cabin en- 
closure to illustrate pioneer life. Four of 
these helpers were third-grader neo- 
carpenters. Other children built a rustic 
stool and a child's sled while still others 
ground com for a food exhibit. 

The log cabin room included hand- 
made reproductions — a ropę bed, log 
chair, and a colonial militia uniform — all 
items loaned by local residents. Some of 
the articles shown were actually found at 
the Fort Dummer site. Residents from 
surrounding towns assisted with equip- 
ment, documents and other illustrative 
materiał. A spinning wheel, deer pelt, 
and other appropriate items are arranged 
around the outside of the room. 

The major historical exhibit during the 
present year is devoted to "Rudyard 
Kipling's Brattleboro," and recalls the 
four years from 1892-1896 that Kipling 
came to Vermont with his bride, built a 
home just outside Brattleboro, and pro- 
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duced some of his most famous works in 
a study overlooking the hills of Vermont 
and New Hampshire. 

The exhibit includes fumishings from 
his home, rare photographs, correspon- 
dence, newspaper publications of the 
times, editions and illustrations of the 
books he wrote here in Vermont (in- 
cluding the Jungle Books and Captains 
Courageous). 

Two other rooms, at opposite ends of 
the main exhibition hall, contain smaller 
history exhibits. One is a permanent col- 
lection of Estey organs, which are of 
primary interest to historians, musicians, 
and collectors. 

Recalling the days when Brattleboro 
was known as the "organ town" of the 
nation, the exhibit includes nine organs 
typical of the various types produced by 
the Estey company. Founded by Jacob 
Estey in 1846, the company turned out 
over 250,000 organs, many of which were 
purchased for missionary posts through- 
out the world. Also included in the ex- 
hibit are designs for other models, the 
famous Estey sign and banner, sheet 
musie published by the company, and 
pictures of the Estey works. 

Further expansion of the Museum and 
Art Center is being planned. A former 
freight depot which adjoins the station 
was recently acąuired by the Center, and 


will be renovated as funds permit. At 
present, it is used for storage, but even- 
tually a permanent exhibit of Brattle- 
boro's notable history as a printing town 
will be open to the public. 

To help fund all these activities, the 
Center has received grants from various 
foundations. The largest share of its lim- 
ited budget, however, still comes from 
private support of members and indi- 
vidual donors. This year, the Center has 
operated on a total budget of less than 
$14,000, which has covered all exhibit 
costs, equipment purchases, a part-time 
administrator's salary, Utilities, heating, 
and insurance bills, plus materials and 
supplies and professional bills for repairs 
and renovation. 

Obviously, an operation on this scalę 
would be impossible without donated 
work from officers, committee members 
and other volunteers who contribute 
their time to the Center. Nonetheless, 
numerous expenses are unavoidable. 
Roof repairs last year cost $3,000; this 
year, nearly $2,000 must be raised for re- 
pair and repainting of exterior wood- 
work. 

However, the group that saved the 
Brattleboro Union Railroad Station has, 
from the beginning, attempted the seem- 
ingly impossible and found that it could 
be done. In late 1974, the President 


Unusual "moving structures" were part of the Fanny Hill exhibit. Above, the marble steps that once led 
to the ticket Windows now lead to a stage for exhibits of early American fumiture and housezoares. 


(Marge Runnion) and the other officers 
decided upon an unusual format for the 
annual membership and business meet- 
ing. The result was a Coq au Vin Dinner 
served to 125 persons in the one-time 
railroad station waiting-room. 

Tables and tablecloths, plates and sil- 
verware and a portable two-burner stove 
were borrowed from local churches and 
organizations. Winę glasses and other 
equipment were rented. Members of the 
organization did the cooking, waited on 
tables, tossed the salads, poured the 
winę, and washed the dishes. 

A museum room was turned into a 
kitchen, and an exhibit room became the 
dessert buffet center. Morę than 125 serv- 
ings of home-made pies and cakes were 
arranged for individual choice and laun- 
dry tubs, a floor below, served as the 
center for washing. 

The business meeting was short but 
successful, and all but those who partid- 
pated in the work of the dinner were 
clamoring for a frequent repeat per¬ 
formance. 

It has been said by various State and 
national observers that the Brattleboro 
Museum and Art Center is one of the 
finest examples of adaptive use of an old 
railroad station. Area residents are proud 
of the many honors bestowed upon the 
Center but they are also appreciative of 
its cultural contributions to the commun- 
ity. 

The enthusiasm and willingness of all 
volunteers seems to insure the Center's 
continued progress. The old train station 
has surmounted many obstacles, evolv- 
ing in only a few years from an aban- 
doned and delapidated remnant of the 
past to a vital part of Brattleboro's life 
today. ctfo 
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Down Country Roads 

By Patricia Belding 
Photographed by John Belding 


T hey may lead somewhere or they 
may be dead ended. They may be 
passable by car or virtually impossible. 
They are the 7,674 miles of unpaved road 
in Vermont. Without them I couldn't in- 
dulge in my favorite Fali pastime — ex- 
ploring. And the amount of mileage still 
unexplored guarantees I won't be run- 
ning out of these roads for quite a while. 
Fali would be a much less exciting season 
in Vermont if I couldn't head out into the 
back country and make dirt-road dis- 
coveries by car and on foot. 

According to the State Highway De¬ 
partment, dirt roads are placed in 
categories. Two main ones are "Graded, 
Drained, and Graveled" and simply 


"Gravel." By far the larger number of 
miles, nearly seven thousand, is in the 
"Gravel" classification. To me, though, 
they're all just plain dirt roads: I don't 
care much about category. The hunters 
know them too as do snowmobilers and 
snowplow operators. They seem to claim 
tacit ownership in their respective sea- 
sons — late Fali and Winter. In Spring, 
naturę owns them, from the time mud- 
season starts until the black-fly invasion 
ends somewhere near the Fourth of July. 
That leaves the few months of Summer 
and early Fali for people like me. 

Both seasons offer different rewards on 
a typical dirt road. In Summer, there's 
the tree-shaded coolness, wild flowers in 


bloom, and sunlight filtering through 
green leaves. In Fali, highlights include 
the sudden flight of a grouse, purple as- 
ters crowding the road, and the delight of 
Fali foliage. Summer dirt roads are entic- 
ing, yet that's the season I find Vermont's 
lakes and ponds calling me away from 
the woods. Fali is another matter entirely. 
There are few days that Tm not tempted 
to head out of town and see what can be 
discovered on a little-traveled dirt road. 

Inevitably, there are weekends when I 
know I should stay home and get storm 
Windows out, or clean debris from the 
flower garden, or do any of a number of 
Winter-preparatory chores. But warm air 
like nonę other and an absolutely unique 
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blue sky announce it's a perfect day for 
dirt-road exploration. These are the times 
that the foliage is peaking and I know I 
should take in as much of this beauty as 
possible. Like most people, I enjoy an oc- 
casional drive along a main highway to 
take in its sweeping panoramas. But plain 
old dirt-road "leaf-peeping," demands 
most of my Fali spare time. It's close and 
personal and makes me feel very much 
part of the scene and the season. 

The narrowness of a dirt road and the 
closeness of the woods on either side oc- 
casionally bring out the adventurer in 
me. The anticipation of what is just over 
the rise or around the next bend makes 
back roads addictive — one leads to 
another. The straight stretches only wide 





There's no bet ter way to see what 
Vermont has to offer than to meander 
without maps on its miles of dirt road. 


enough for one car, the exposed ditches, 
the sharp drops where streams have cut 
their ravines seldom deter me. The very 
real chance of meeting another car at a 
point where there is no room for a tum- 
around is always in the back of my mind. 
But I am driving slowly, and can only 
hope other drivers are doing the same. 

Somehow I have no fear of getting lost 
on Vermont dirt roads. No matter how 
many times one road leads to another, no 
matter how many times I have to back 
around at a sudden ending, Tm surę the 
car will eventually wind up on some sud¬ 
den blacktop or in some farmer's barn- 
yard. Either way, Tm not lost. 

On certain days, I like to puli alongside 
a pasture fence where there's room to 
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turn around and get out of the car to walk 
a while. I want to see what the woods 
have to offer. I stay pretty much on the 
gravel, respecting "No Trespassing" 
signs, but there's plenty to see just along 
the roadside. 

Starting with the high reds, yellows, 
and oranges of the tali hardwoods, my 
eyes follow down the trunk of a red 
mapie to the shrubbery and underbrush 
hugging the ground beneath. Ferns are 
now yellow and brown, sumac a deep 
red, and smali maples, though they don't 
have many leaves, have color as bright as 
their parent tree. Wild flowers that were 
blooming only a month ago have a differ- 
ent beauty now: Queen Anne's lace has 
changed from Summer's white blossom 
to a brown cuplike "bird's nest." Milk- 
weed has split its green casing and has 
begun spilling seeds, preparing way 
ahead of time for Spring. I am tempted to 
pick some; they'd be fine to use in dried 


arrangements, but I decide to leave the 
remains of nature's handiwork where 
they really belong. 

As I hike along, I find traces of human 
handiwork too. Set back from the road, 
hidden among dry grass and brush, I dis- 
cover a cellar-hole. It signals itself with a 
clump of birches growing between the 
stone foundations. Since this stretch of 
road is unposted, I feel free to explore. 1 
cross the grass to try and guess which is 
the house cellar-hole — the remains of a 
fireplace and chimney and five fieldstone 
steps are the clues — and which is the 
barn. The smaller out-buildings must 
have surrendered their foundations and 
depressions to the years of emptiness. 
Even the house cellar-hole, though 
dominated by trees, has been filled in by 
wild shrubs and roaming weed-vines. 
And now October has added its windfall 
of leaves. Still I can imagine the original 
shape of the place. 


I find other traces of life — a lilac bush, 
a raspberry patch, and a few bunches of 
grapes — all grown wild. A scraggly 
apple tree nudging a substantial stone 
wali lures me. 1 climb the wali, shake a 
branch and am rewarded by several 
drops. I make a sling of my sweater and 
pick up a half-dozen or so, leaving the 
rest for the deer. The apples are amaz- 
ingly free of blemishes. I sit on the 
fieldstone steps which have been 
warmed by the sun. Taking a bite of one 
of the apples, I am surprised by its sweet- 
ness. 

For a moment I find myself speculat- 
ing: why would anyone build this far out? 
How did they ever get back and forth to 
town in Winter and in mud-season? Then 
Fm reminded of the vaunted self- 
sufficiency of the old Vermont farm. 
There's the answer. 

Just a little further up the road, I spot 
some rusty tin cans and a broken bottle 
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on the ground back in the woods, and I 
know there are treasures buried beneath 
the debris. I have not come prepared with 
a sawed-off rake or hoe — dump-picker's 
equipment — but I know what I might 
find if I had: old bottles (I tell by ripples in 
the glass, or by disintegrating cork tops), 
a child's agate marble, a wooden- 
runnered sled (broken, of course), and 
other fragments of human activity. But 
for some reason, I'd rather leave them 
there for someone else to discover. This is 
my day for exploring. 

Retuming to the car, I decide to rest on 
a stone wali, not because I'm tired, but 
because I want to sit and watch the leaves 
fali into the road and onto the wali. Flat- 
stone walls, like the one I am resting on 
once served as very specific boundary 
lines. Many are now in disarray because 
of weathering and human pilfering. 
Other walls are built of round glacial-type 
boulders, which naturally seem to gather 


moss and lichen. I'd like to stay longer, 
but I should be on my way. I notice other 
boundaries as I head back to the car. The 
weathered brown and gray wood of 
split-rail fences contrasts with the bright 
background foliage. Barbed-wire and 
post fences are entwined with red and 
yellow-leaved vines. 

I head out toward the State highway 
and home. Turning left, I notice — like 
many other roads in Vermont — this one 
is a natural tunnel. In Summer, this same 
tunnel was green: hemlocks and hard- 
woods joined over the middle of the road 
to form symmetrical arches. But now it is 
yellow, red, and orange, with a mix of 
evergreen. Ali along the straight stretch, 
the trees greet each other overhead as I 
drive toward the smali opening of day- 
light at the far end of the road. 

Corning into the sunlight, I arrive at a 
direction sign and suddenly Tm back to 
black-top again. It's a familiar highway. 


and Tm amazed to discover it was at this 
point I headed onto dirt road territory 
earlier this afternoon. There are few dirt 
roads I have gone over often enough to 
memorize; different approaches give dif- 
ferent perspectives. For me that is one 
morę part of the allure of these roads — 
it's almost as if my car has a meandering 
mind of its own. 

Tm afraid there won't be many morę 
dirt road discovery days left this Fali. The 
seasonal color wheel will be rotating 
again before too long and these bright 
colors will give way to the grays, browns, 
and lavenders of November. After that 
IT1 have to wait before dirt roads will lure 
me once again. But Tm reassured know- 
ing that these roads will be around for a 
long time — time enough to be explored. 
"Graded, Drained, and Graveled" or just 
plain "Gravel," it makes no difference. 
They all bring out the Autumn adven- 
turer in me. c o? 





















Georgia Landau 
and Her People Dolls 



By Córa Cheney 
Photographs by 
Ellen Foscue Johnson 


I saw the dolls in a Vermont gift 
shop, an old man in faded overalls 
and his white haired farm wife who held 
a smali rolling pin in her flapping, big 
hands. They cost a foolish lot of money 
for a person too old to play with dolls, but 
I brought them home anyway, madę 
room for them on my Victorian sofa, and 
named them for two of my best friends, 
my neighbors Bob and Angelette. 

It followed naturally to find out who in 


Vermont was responsible for creating 
these original soft sculptures. They had 
padded bendable bodies which were cov- 
ered with nylon stockings, with features 
deftly sewed into deep wrinkles, gener- 
ous mouths, and lifelike ears. Over a 
woodworking shop in Marshfield I found 
the dollmaker, a big-eyed girl who looked 
fifteen but convinced me she was over 25. 
I asked if I could see her studio. 

Studio? Georgia Landau laughed as 


Craftsperson Landau appears with some of her real-life doli portraits. 










she glanced around the tin walled, wood 
heated, attic apartment she shares with 
two other craftswomen, a woodworker 
and a basket maker. 

"I think of it morę as a workroom," she 
said as she led the way to a scrap-littered 
room where, beyond the ironing board 
and sewing machinę, sprawled a crew of 
bizarre characters not over two feet high, 
like a diminutive Madame Tussaud's, 
dominated by Richard Nixon with a 
devil-eyed court jester clinging to his 
shoulder. There was a gangster in a soft 
felt hat, a blowsy moll. on his arm; 
Bergman's Figurę of Death from The 
Seventh Seal; a guitar player, a hippy girl, 
Abraham Lincoln, Robert E. Lee, and 
morę. 

Landau was born in New Jersey but 
Vermont, she says, was always her 
spiritual home. After studying art at 
Carnegie-Mellon and at Pratt Institute 
she worked as a book designer for a New 
York publisher long enough to put by 
some money for a "thinking" period in 
Vermont. Her earlier ambition to illus- 
trate children's books was only half alive 
in her mind. Something three dimen- 
sional was plaguing her creative instincts. 

"I always liked dolls, but I abhorred the 
commercial pretty-pretty girls and babies 
in toy Stores. The mannequin image of- 
fends me in dolls and people. Not every 
little girl yearns for a baby — doli or 
otherwise. When I was about seven I 
traded a pristine Barbie doli for an old rag 
doli, to my mothePs consternation. Dolls 
have influence on children and possibly 
contribute to stereotyped roles in later 
years." 

The nylon stocking-faced doli is not a 
new technique, but Georgia's execution 
with the needle is. She had never used a 
sewing machinę, but something not easy 
to explain inspired her to experiment 
with stitching a head and body from 
some old panty hose, stuffing it, wiring 
it, and pinching the face into life, secur- 
ing the features with thread and needle. 

"Anybody can do this. There are no 
specific directions or pattern sińce every 
doli is different, but basically you just 
sew a head and neck and upper body 
from two pieces of nylon. Then do legs 
and lower body together, and arms sepa- 
rately. Stuff them and run soft wires 
through the arms, heavier wires through 
the legs and into the body. Then sew it all 
together by hand. Sometimes I make the 
legs from other materiał and make the 


feet of felt. Most of the hair is from the 
curryings from a sheep dog. I paint the 
faces with acrylic paint after I sew the fea¬ 
tures in place." 

Georgia does not contemplate a mass 
production linę. "Every doli has an indi- 
vidual life. I can't imagine turning them 
out in a commercial frenzy," she said. 
Her hand-crafted dolls sell for $30 and up 
but as they become morę elaborate she 
will probably charge morę. The clothes 
are painstakingly designed and require 
hours of work. 

The dolls are not named. "I think of 
sales as an adoption process. The person 
who buys one of my dolls must have a 
personal reason for the choice, and nam- 
ing it would be part of that decision. I 
love the process of making them, but 
once a doli is done, it has a life of its own, 
and I am ready to go on to the next one." 

While she does not know where her 
dolls find homes, she assumes most of 
them are for adults. The figures are too 
fragile for smali owners, but for an ado- 


lescent who wants an alter ego they can 
stand a certain amount of handling. They 
are sold in New England craft shops and 
at such places as the Northeast Craft Fair 
at Rhinebeck, New York. 

Portrait dolls account for an increasing 
number of her creations. One of the first 
was Henry, Marshfield's junk dealer. 
Then came Nixon, an intellectual chal¬ 
lenge, she says. One doli developed into 
a prettied-up woman with stylized hair. 

"I got so angry with her in the con- 
struction process that I couldn't give that 
head a body. But I finally used it. I madę 
a wicked magician who was decapitating 
a lady in a box, and this became the roll¬ 
ing head." 

Literary characters, mythological crea- 
tures, and monsters are in her mind, 
waiting for incarnation. She tumed her 
thoughts back into herself. 

"Dolls, imaginary creatures, are part of 
all of us. Dolls should have character and 
dare to be as ugly and grotesque and as 
real and splendid as people." c Oo 


Auctioneer Albert May, his look-alike, and the look-alike's creator pose for a moment of relaxed warmth. 
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The Dowsers 
of Danville 


Written and photographed 
by Geoffrey Chapman 



Clarence E. Hollett impresses young visitor with a dowser he claims will seek out gold and oil. 


ask a dowser what makes his rod 
dip, his angle irons swivel, or his 
pendulum twirl and he'll do one of sev- 
eral things. He may launch into a ram- 
bling explanation of the wildest theory 
you've ever heard, with no regard for 
credibility; he may offer a serious, but 
baffling explanation; or he may just shrug 
his shoulders and say, "Who knows?" 

Whatever the answer, you can be surę 
of this: he knows it works. The fact that 
nobody knows how dowsing works may 
be of no consequence to him. What mat- 
ters is that he can grasp one handle of a 
forked rod in each hand, raise it high in 
front of him and "think water," and the 
rod will find it. Whether the water is in a 
natural State or flowing through a pipę, 
well or a garden hose, the rod will point it 
out by pulling strongly downward. It 
quite literally will "point" to the water. 

In its simplest terms, that's what dows¬ 
ing is all about. That dowsers with rods 
find water is the basie popular notion of a 
practice that defies reason and known 
values, that has frightened the ignorant 
and baffled the intelligent, but that has 
been successfully used for at least 8,000 
years. It's that simplistic idea that is ele- 
mental to popular beliefs and misconcep- 
tions about those mysterious people 
called "water witchers." 

But it hardly scratches the surface. 

Dowsing is a phenomenon whose 
ramifications and potential applications 
are only recently beginning to be un- 
earthed. Nowhere in the United States 
are those discoveries being funnelled, 
dissected and collated with morę fervor 
than in the little town of Danville, Vt. 

At first blush, Danville might seem an 
unlikely spot to find the headquarters of a 
national organization, and the scene of its 
convention for the last 13 years. 

For one thing, Danville is situated in 
the proverbial middle of nowhere. Snug- 
gled peacefully out of the way of any city 
on the hilly edge of Vermont's fabled 
Northeast Kingdom, Danville's nearest 
neighbor of any size is St. Johnsbury. The 
fifteen miles or so of ragged, winding 
highway that separates the towns plays 
guardian to Danville's yillage heritage 
and integrity. 

With a population of mostly native 
Vermonters numbering fewer than five 
hundred, Danville is a yillage where life- 
styles, social structure and physical 
growth typify the things that yacationers 
expect of Vermont. It has the quaint, 
quiet charm, the tree-lined streets, the 
generał storę, yillage green and old- 
fashioned architecture that city-dwellers 
take home as snapshot memories. In the 
summer it shimmers, in winter it shivers. 
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and in the spring it has mud season. But 
in the fali, when it's surrounded by the 
Kingdom's rolling chromatic vista of 
foliage season, Danville for one weekend 
becomes something unique. 

For all its lack of size and sophistica- 
tion, Danville survives the influx of con- 
ventioneers from 44 States, the District of 
Columbia, England, and in years past, 
Europę. It is the home of the American 
Society of Dowsers. 

The ASD was founded in Danville in 
1960. What began as an informal gather- 
ing of a group of practicing dowsers 
ended with a commitment to a formalized 
organization. They incorporated as a 
nonprofit scientific and educational as- 
sodation, and drew among their first 
members some of the residents of their 
chosen home town. 

From that inauspicious beginning, the 
ASD grew dramatically in scope, if not in 
numbers. Despite its impressive geo- 
graphical spread, society membership is 
still smali (last yearis record count was 
1,200). Counting nonmember visitors, 
last yearis convention drew fewer than 
four hundred to Danville. 

The townspeople of Danville are not 
only receptive, they go all out to accom- 
modate their annual visitors. Women of 
the church and men of the Knights of 
Columbus work for weeks in advance to 
prepare. Huge family-style meals are 
planned for their meeting rooms, 
churches and lodges, and the high school 
and town offices are literally handed over 
for the soriety's use. 

It is a huge, intimate mutual admira- 
tion society, for one three-day weekend a 
year. The dowsers have a perfect home in 
a beautiful country town; and the town 
gets its biggest tourism boost of the year. 

Danville has had difficulty handling in- 
creasing traffic in recent years. This is 
partly because of the society's growth, 
but primarily due to the tradition of coin- 
ciding the convention with peak foliage. 
The convention holds an extra bonus for 
dowsers from less colorful territory; but it 
is incentive for neck-weary leafpeepers to 
stop for quite a different attraction: 
dowsers at work on their avocation. 

To keep the influx to a manageable 
level, last yearis convention was held 
several weeks ahead of the peak of color. 
This year's affair is tentatively scheduled 
to fali back in tune with the season. 

Dowsers and visitors normally begin to 
converge on Danville early on Friday. 
From then through Sunday the business 
— and even fun — at hand is dowsing. 
The theories, myths, applications, history 
and a yearly increasing number of ideas 
crowd a serious agenda. No time is 



wasted. The sessions begin Friday night 
and, except for friendly elbow-to-elbow 
meals in church annexes or in fraternal 
lodges, they continue through Sunday 
morning. 

On the agenda are seminars on dows¬ 
ing by the conventional methods, map 
dowsing, psychic (clairvoyant) dowsing, 
long distance dowsing, and even dows¬ 
ing with nothing morę than a very sensi- 
tive hand. Evidence of the expanding 
rangę of phenomenology associated with 
the society are esoteric seminars on such 
unlikely topics as "Aurameter and 
Health," "Power of the Pyramid" and the 


detection of "noxious rays." 

It is a weekend filled with variety; and 
for the visitor, it is a panoramie insight 
into a fascinating assemblage. 

The dowsers don't go to Danville to 
make light of the morę erratic aspects of 
phenomenology. The convention is 
punctuated with much good humor at 
the expense of dowsing itself; but dows¬ 
ers know by their own experience that it's 
best not to scoff at new and strange ideas. 
Nor are they there to proselytize: they 
don't need to convince each other, and 
they aren't usually anxious to persuade 
non-believers. 


Herbert Douglas of Shaftsbury (above) demonstrates conoentional dowsing 
technic\ue. Below, dowsers are welcomed to Danoille, now official headejuarters. 






































Pictured aboue is a dowsing wand complełe with 
lights, batteries, meters, and a spark pług. Iłs 
purpose? Merely decorative. 


Practitioners of dowsing are among the 
most maligned unscientific scientists in 
this century. Indeed, there exists no con- 
ventional label for what dowsing is. It 
isn't an art. It isn't extrasensory percep- 
tion, not in the popular sense. And by all 
the standards, it hardly qualifies as a sci¬ 
ence. It is simply "dowsing." And the 
mainstream of legitimate science has per- 
sistently denied dowsing as a viable al- 
temative to the venerated scientific 
empiricism. Yet, dowsing is probably 
morę ancient. 

There is evidence of the antiąuity of 
dowsing. An artfully painted picture of a 
dowser in action, found on the wali of an 
African cave, has been dated back at least 
8,000 years. 

Dowsing has survived, though in the 
hands of a few, despite the skepticism of 
officialdom and even of those who have 
benefitted from it. 


A basie assumption — that people fear 
and reject things they do not understand 
— is probably valid with respect to dows¬ 
ing. The simplest definition of dowsing is 
fine as far as it goes. It in no way dispels 
the mystery of how it works. Nor does it 
explain the vast rangę of other dowsing 
applications such as finding lost objects 
or persons, finding oil or predous gems, 
or the incredible feat of accomplishing 
those things from a distance of hundreds 
or thousands of miles. Dowsing phe- 
nomenology is complicated by its own 
diversity of tools and methods. Iron rods 
shaped in right angles can be madę to re- 
spond by swiveling in the hands; and 
glass, stone or metal pendants on chains 
or strings can answer almost any ąuestion 
by revolving or swinging in various pat- 
terns. There are even cases reported of 
individuals who can dowse water with 
nothing morę than highly sensitized 
hands or feet which "tingle" or "burn" 
when over water. 

Dowsers at Danville work very hard on 
two fronts to gain respectability. First, 
they coordinate their efforts to convince 
the public and the establishment of their 
viability. They do this by publishing a 
quarterly digest, The American Dowser , by 
opening inexpensive memberships rang- 
ing from $6 to $100, by encouraging vis- 
itors to the convention, and by subscrib- 
ing to a strict codę of ethics. 

Secondly, the dowsers assimilate and 
exchange new research and ideas in 
seminars designed to help solve the mys- 
teries. 

One such seminar last year was con- 
ducted by Dr. Z. V. Harvalik, a physicist 
and former Army research scientist. Har- 
valik proposed that the center of dowsing 
receptivity in the human body — the 
"sensor" for the dowsing signal — is in 
the renal gland of the kidney. The gland 
receives a signal, probably electromag- 
netic in naturę, and shoots a message to 
the brain. The brain relays the impulse 
that triggers muscular convulsions which 
puli the rod downward. Emissions or 
electromagnetic energy are generally be- 
lieved to be the basis for the dowsing 
reaction. That, plus the sensitivity of the 
dowser, determines the strength of the 
reaction. 

If you błock off the kidney area with a 
metallic shield, says Harvalik, then dows¬ 
ing does not work. And if you intercept 
the signal by shielding the brain, it does 
not work. But if you shield both areas, 
the circuitry apparently is not shorted, 
and dowsing does work. 

Despite his limited research funds, less 
than $1,000 from the ASD's treasury and 
his own resources, Harvalik is satisfied 


with his case. He has compiled extensive 
data that corresponds to fellow research- 
ers' efforts in Switzerland. 

By comparison to his counterparts in 
the Soviet Union, though, Harvalik is like 
a youngster with a chemistry set. Last 
year alone the Russians supported 
legitimate dowsing and ESP research to 
the tune of some $20 million. By contrast, 
the position of the U.S. govemment lies 
somewhere between skepticism and out- 
right disdain. 

Another veteran dowser and ASD trus- 
tee, Herbert Douglas of Shaftsbury, Ver- 
mont, hasn't encountered such blunt op- 
position. His efforts to stimulate medical 
interest in his dowsing specialty has, 
however, met a lot of polite rejection. 

Douglas's stock answer to the question 
of "how" is an expressive shrug and a 
quick "who knows?" What he does in- 
stead is accept that it works and put it to 
use. 

In his seminar at the Danville conven- 
tion, Douglas expounded an amazing 
idea. He believes that one cause of ar- 
thritis, and perhaps even cancer, is the is- 
suance of "noxious rays" (an accepted 
but unexplained dowsing phenomenon) 
from underground water veins. When- 
ever two or morę such veins intersect, he 
believes, people are better off avoiding 
them. The intersections are said to create 
disturbances which can have serious ef- 
fects on the body after prolonged expos- 
ure. If you have arthritis, for example, 
and your bed is found to be located over a 
pair or morę of intersecting veins, Doug¬ 
las will suggest that you move it. If you 
don't have arthritis, then you may con- 
tract it. If you move your bed or your 
favorite easy chair to a "safe" place, your 
aches and pains will ease. 

He is so convinced of the validity of his 
theory that he has written to several 
prominent medical schools with a stand- 
ing offer: he will pay his own expenses 
and those of a physician to teach the ap- 
plication of dowsing to arthritis. If the 
proposition fails, the loss is Douglas's. So 
far, he has not been taken up on the offer. 

Douglas is an experienced dowser who 
relies strictly on the conventional forked 
rod. These days, though, the venerable 
dowsing rod is usually fashioned out of 
two pieces of fiberglass. The old theories 
about this particular wood or that have 
been discredited by the successes of rods 
madę of everything from wire hangers to 
fishing rods. 

Like so many dowsers, Douglas has a 
succinct explanation of his ability. "It's 
crazy," he says. "J may be crazy. But it 
works." 

If he is crazy, then he has a lot of com- 
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pany. During the past year Douglas has 
conducted several extensive dowsing 
courses in Bennington. Among his stu- 
dents have been doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, housewives, and even a well- 
digger or two. 

Douglas's rather straightforward theory 
contrasts with some of the morę exotic 
seminars presented in Danville. Among 
them was one by pendulum mystic Wil¬ 
liam Finch. 

Finch is the author of several books 
dealing with the use of the pendulum to 
tap the subconscious. He believes that 
proper use of the pendulum can summon 
forth much of the approximately 75 per- 
cent of the human mind that is not in 
conscious use. He argues convincingly 
that dowsing is simply a highly defined 
mental exercise. 'Tli debate that with 
anyone who is willing to debate with 
reason," he says. 

Douglas, Finch, and men like Clarence 
E. Hollett of Worthington, Ind., who 
dowses for gold and oil using a bobber 
capped with a secret "key" are not crazy. 
Their business in Danville is serious. It is 
through their affiliation with the ASD 
and its annual convention that they are 
looking for respectability by trying to 
amass as much evidence as possible for 
their cause. 


Still, the sheer power of established 
science and the reluctance of the human 
mind to accept phenomena based on so 
many intangibles is the greatest barrier. 
Dowsing, after all, encompasses so many 
elements of the occult and of ESP that it 
engenders considerable suspicion. It 
would seem for the time being that 
American dowsers will continue to be ig- 
nored by officialdom until some convinc- 
ing breakthrough is madę. 

Myths about dowsing are plentiful. 
Any dowser will say so. And to prove 
that even dowsers don't take themselves 
morę seriously than they should, they kid 
themselves. One of the best dowsing 
stories sums up quite well the State of the 
practice today: 

Asked a farmer of a friend, "Do you be- 
lieve in Dowsing?" 

"Well, yes and no," was the reply. 

"Why, what do you mean 'yes and 
no'?" asked the farmer. 

"Well, I mean yes because it works, 
and no, because it's impossible." 

As for fact, the most substantial and 
convincing thing any dowser can offer is 
simply that it works. He can't tell you 
how, exactly; but if you let him, some 
crisp autumn aftemoon in Danville, he 
can demonstrate readily that it works. It 
might even work for you. 


THE DOWSERS' CODĘ OF ETHICS 

The Society expects that the following 

rules will guide the acts of its members: 

Section 1. They shall be guided in all 
their relations by the highest stan- 
dards of personal integrity. 

Section 2. They shall uphold before 
the public at all times the dignity and 
the reputation of the Society. 

Section 3. They shall avoid and dis- 
courage sensationalism , exaggera- 
tion, undignified and unwarranted 
statements, or misleading adoertise- 
ments. 

Section 4. They shall refuse to un- 
dertake , if compensation for such 
work is involved f work which may be 
of yuestionable value or result, with- 
outfirst adoising as to the probability 
of success. 

Section 5. They shall not use their 
membership in this Society as evi- 
dence of cjualification as a dowser or 
as a measure ofability or proficiency. 

Section 6. Tl\ey shall not exhibit or 
use the name of this Society on any 
letterhead or stationery, nor on any 
personal or business cards, nor in 
any aduertising of a personal, busi¬ 
ness or professional naturę. 



This dowser uses angle irons calculated to find potential areas of poor health. The uisitor and her child zoere declared in perfect health, happily. 














The Montpelier Craft Fair 

By Fred Wackernagel Jr. 

Photographs by Richard Montgomery Fischer 


Arthur Lange and Douglas Mott display pewter objects they have hand-crafted. 


T he crafts of Vermont arrive in mi- 
crocosm in Montpelier in early 
October. 

And they arrive in the form of a show, 
a Fali Festival of Vermont Crafts, under a 
panoply of blue skies, with a spectacular 
autumn foliage and a handsome college 
campus as a background. 

The sponsor — the Central Vermont 
Chamber of Commerce — admits the Fes- 
tival is a money-maker, but mainly for a 
top selection of some 60 Vermont 
craftspeople. 

Thirty or morę of crafts — from bas- 
ketry and batik to wildlife art and 
woodenware — are on display and 
demonstration in Alumni Hall of Ver- 
mont College. The bounty includes 
silverware, quilts, ceramics, pottery, 
leather articles, candles, prints, pewter, 
glass and spreads. It is all becoming 
something of a tradition and is not lim- 
ited to an alphabetical run-through. 

Dolls, for just one example, are repre- 
sented at the Crafts Festival with dried- 
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apple faces, or stuffed and reversibly 
multi-functional, or madę of porcelain. 

There is blacksmithing and the iron- 
master demonstrates — outside, on the 
lawn — at a portable forge and on a port- 
able anvil. 

Other locations, including fairs in 
Vermont, have these crafts presentations. 
But few, say various sources, have the 
Fali Festival's unique qualities. 

Item: only Vermonters — although 
Vermont nativity is not required — are 
invited to participate and that includes 
some demonstrations. 

Item: most of the morę than 10,000 vis- 
itors from all over the country who see 
and buy in the three weekend days are 
interested for themselves, not necessarily 
as Wholesale buyers (though the crafts- 
people also sell Wholesale). 

Item: the happiness, simplicity and 
bonhommie of a New England church social 
are evident among the exhibitors, the men 
and women staffing the show, and the 
visitors. (A number of actual church sup- 
pers and other socials are scheduled dur- 
ing the week for the benefit of fair goers 
and foliage viewers). 

Item: one exhibitor, comparing the 
Montpelier show with other and bigger 
ones says it would be unusual for a Staff 
member elsewhere to spell an exhibitor 
for a few minutes, although a neighbor- 
ing exhibitor might keep an eye on things 
the meanwhile. At Montpelier, such 
kindnesses are offered routinely. 

Item: the show is morę than something 
of a community project. There is commit- 
tee help, plus homes to be found for 
craftspersons and tourists who don't 
want or can't find motel rooms. 

Item: the proceeds from the smali ad- 
mission charge ($ 1.00 for adults, students 
are free) go to Chamber support of crafts 
and community projects. 

Flere, too, are answers when a cosmos 
of questions arises. How do you get 
started in crafts? Can you make any 
money? (Is it bread-and-butter or bread- 
and-jam?) Should you work at it fuli or 
part-time? Make it a vocation or an avoca- 
tion? Fiow close must/should be the mar¬ 
ket? Should you sell Wholesale or retail? 
How do you keep in touch with your col- 
leagues? Your competitors? How do you 
learn what people, as purchasers, like? 
How about supplies? Etc.? Etc.? Etc.? 

With the FestivaFs crafts outstanding 
in rangę and quality, just as much so are 
the practitioners. When it repeats here 
this October 3rd, 4th and 5th, it will show 
the visitors that the craftspersons rangę 
from youngsters in college or a couple of 
years out of high school through the 
middle-aged to retired persons. 


One University of Vermont student 
exhibiting is an artist with ceramics, which 
he and his family began as a hobby years 
earlier. Another young man makes dul- 
cimers. One older ceramicist does so well 
with his free-form, earth-color pottery 
and sculpture that he winters, working 
and selling, in Palm Beach. A trans- 
planted young Briton makes leather cups 
and belts and backgammon boards. A 
small-town housewife shows "botanical 
notes," stationery with pressed flowers; 
her husband does the carpentry of their 
tie racks, luggage racks and other 
wooden articles (and she does their 
finishing). 

Other quality is evidenced: prints, 
greeting cards and posters; leather jackets 
and skirts (the young woman making 
them worked several years with a 
leather-garment manufacturer); silver 
jewelry (the 'smith is a former teacher- 
museum worker in that metal and is 
known nationally for her distinctive 
rings, crosses, flower pins and other 
jewelry). 

Perhaps not oddly, the exhibitors agree 
that at the Festival there is little profes- 
sional jealousy. If they don't make ex- 
penses, it still is an opportunity, they say, 
for visiting with old friends, to get 
around, to learn what else goes on in 
their world, and to publicize themselves 
in particular and crafts in generał. 

Of course, all showing here work a 
craft for at least some money, from addi- 
tional income to a livelihood. For the 


full-timer, adequate money is necessarily 
involved. Silverworker-ceramicist Peter 
Wendland of Monkton observes that he 
has to make a profit to stay in business. 
He has a wife who helps, by keeping the 
books. Among his silver hollow ware are 
on-order ski-area trophies, tea pots and 
bowls. As a gauge of prices, he says, 
"we're talking several hundred dollars 
for a sterling silver martini pitcher." 

Wendland left a career in education for 
crafts, but with the advantage of an 
M.A. in silversmithing from the Roch¬ 
ester Institute of Technology, and under 
that a B.A. in economics from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. He does see crafts "as 
a way of living in Vermont," but not 
without good training or education, 
especially in business. "It just plain takes 
time to learn to be a businessman." He 
further prescribes self-discipline and, 
considering all those points, he adds, 
"too many persons want a quick return. 
It's just not that easy." 

Crafts income comes as an extra to 
others. "Jam on bread," Leah Frost of 
Woodbury terms it; "sometimes thick, 
sometimes a little thinner." Her crafts, as 
diverse as enamel-on-copper jewelry and 
yarn octopuses, "help pay for extra 
things, and taxes and so on." Her major 
advice is this: "have something that chil- 
dren are interested in." She makes smali 
dolls, using Life Savers for the heads. 
Typical of many crafters, she began 
jewelry as a hobby and works full-time 
mostly only before a show. She mainly 


Vera Beckerhoff displays her macrame technic\ue to Laura Johnson and her fifth grade East Montpelier class. 
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wholesales, but does some retailing from 
her home. 

A few Vermont craftspeople have sev- 
eral employes, as does Robert Burnell and 
his "Stone Soldier" pottery in Jackson- 
ville, where he designs ceramic pieces. 

Four young men who have turned a 
college hobby-craft into money also show 
a background of Vermont crafts. These 
recent alumni of Williams, Goddard and 
Trinity (Hartford, Conn.) Colleges are 
now the Union Woodworks of Warren. 
Once a remodeling carpentry company, 
the enterprise has become a full-time 
original creator of desks, cabinets and 
kitchens. But as with other craftspersons, 
they also work out a project with the cus- 
tomer. The usual pride is in their 
philosophy. "We want to do something 
good. We try to make the best items pos- 
sible for the money involved." 

Teaching is also a part of the Mont- 
pelier crafts show and of the larger scene 
beyond. One well-known basketmaker 
got many inquiries for lessons; she got 
into teaching fairly serendipitously — to 
market an oversupply of basket materials 
(caning, fibers, splints, rushes and ropę) 
in the retail shop she also runs. 

"Yermont crafts prospects are good," 
says D'Ann Fago, arts and crafts director 
for the State Department of Education. 


"It's a resurgence," she adds. "People 
seem to be buying morę of the functional 
things and from outlets as divergent as a 
neighborhood craftsperson and a New 
York City fashionable-address shop." 

Her short course in Vermont crafts in- 
formation also includes the fact that crafts 
develop people's appreciation: 

"We forget how many people within a 
community must be involved in all the 
skills needed to produce useful and 
beautiful items for that community. 
Crafts are an inclusive activity, from 
preparation (as spinning wool) to produc- 
ing (as in the actual weaving). Crafts also 
keep resources within the State." Most 
highly skilled craftspersons in Vermont 
have two major needs, she says: helpers 
and help, or persons to work for them 
and persons to oversee standards, to do 
morę functional designs. 

Fago further believes that apprentices 
pose a hard question, although they are 
very important. All concerned are too un- 
certain about the part each plays, she 
says. For example, compensation for each 
side is still a matter of some dispute. Cur- 
rently, there seem to be morę apprentice 
applicants than opportunities. 

Some answers to the cosmos of crafts 
questions are, vocally and otherwise, 
Yermont-terse. 



"I could do morę wholesaling if there 
were morę of me," says a man's tie- 
maker, rug-hooker, braider and jeweler. 
"And rug-making isn't what it used to 
be," she says. "Yet people ask for hooked 
and braided rugs, and I still believe 
there's a market for them." 

The macrame exhibitor demonstrated 
the ordinary method of knotting lamp- 
shade parts with her fingers. But she 
madę plant-pot holders with five toes 
also in use. "I need something that 
moves at the other end of the stringing 
materiał," she explained. 

It might be difficult to juxtapose two 
morę disparate sets of exhibitors than the 
Lange pewter-molding display and the 
Buddhist community "Taił of the Tiger," 
jewelers and spinners. Arthur Lange of 
Barre and his assistant, Douglas Mott of 
Windsor, make pewter spoons and other 
objects. Lange says he began the craft by 
casting with an heirloom tablespoon 
mold, and he now has spoon molds that 
datę back to the seventeenth century. He 
has also cast lead toy soldiers — smali 
armies of them mostly on order from col- 
lectors from all over the world. 

In some ways, the four-year-old 
Buddhist community near Barnet is simi- 
lar as well as dissimilar. Its men and 
women members are in residence for 













Above, Pria Cambrio of East Montpelier works at her weaving while 

opposite, Susan Hayward inspecłs the display of Real Good Toys zohich 

uses her miniaturę pots and pans. Below, a young model sits for a sketched portrait. 


meditation, and the jewelry and weaving 
they do for their livelihoods are also for a 
practice — relating materials to a way of 
life. 

Of the six or so exhibiting groups at the 
Festival, including senior citizens, a 
youth center and the State hospital, the 
most unusual, and most successful, have 
been those from the State prison at 
Windsor (recently legislated out of exis- 
tence). Furniture and other wooden 
wares by the inmates sold briskly, and 
they have had no diminution of orders. 

A wide rangę of handwork may be 
considered crafts, says the Chamber and 
craftsperson exhibits committee. Some 
are the only pieces their makers show: for 
example, etched siatę, bonę jewelry, 
early American decoration and quilts. 

And camaraderie? Helpfulness? Con- 
sider a Montpelier surgeon, who in his 
spare time had fashioned a dulcimer from 
a kit, but couldn't play it. He got a big 
thrill when the crafts dulcimer-maker 
tuned and subsequently played a tune on 
it, to the delight of the doctor and his wife 
as well as others nearby who were vis- 
itors to the Crafts Fali Festival. That, in a 
microcosm, is what the Festival is all 
about. And basically the Festival is a mi¬ 
crocosm of what the craft world in Ver- 
mont is all about. 
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Hubbard*s 

Heroes 

Written and photographed 
by Ethan Hubbard 


E leven years ago I first became 
acquainted with Vermont when my 
younger brother and I explored back 
roads after the skiing season was over. 
Maybe because it was mud season and 
the roads were slow going — though I 
think it was because we didn't want to 
miss a single thing — we drove slowly 
through villages like Bondville and 
Danby Four Comers. I can still recall the 
feeling of first seeing and experiencing 
Vermont. I sensed something familiar 
about the State on my first visit, as 
though the hill farms and smali villages 
and the sunlight on the valleys had al- 
ways been a part of my past. Everything 
looked so nearly perfect, so strikingly 
beautiful. It was as though I had come 
home again. 

I came to really know Vermont years 
later when I received a grant from a Ver- 
mont foundation to assemble a portfolio 
of Vermont photographs. As originally 
conceived, the project was to include 
Vermont people who were engaged in 
"doing good things" in the State. I 
thought at the time that would be a suit- 
ably wide peg on which to hang the proj¬ 
ect. Two months into the work of photo- 
graphing organie farmers and staunch 
environmentalists, food cooperatives and 
spiritual communes, windmill and solar 
heat enthusiasts, bottle ban supporters 
and the like, that I became distracted by 
some other kinds of people. They were 
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the farmers, housewives, mechanics or 
salespeople going about their normal 
lives. I suppose one would cali them the 
ordinary Vermont people, but as I came 
to know them they seemed really quite 
extraordinary. 

I began to take an interest in what 
Vermonters were doing with their time, 
noticing how they stacked their wood or 
talked to their neighbors in the storę. 
And I began to take an interest in what 
they thought was important in life, like 
being a good neighbor, and like doing 
something right the first time or not 
bothering to do it all. 

I was soon learning to look through a 
viewfinder of a camera at what I was see¬ 
ing. I found people didn't mind being 
photographed, especially if they were 
given advance warning. Usually it was 
just another way of relating to someone 


else, a little like talking over coffee and 
doughnuts with a neighbor, or working 
on an engine with a friend. Often during 
the six months of shooting film, I'd 
choose a particular area — like Tunbridge 
or Sheffield — and spend the day poking 
around. I found that in most instances it 
wasn't a case of being in the right spot at 
the right time to catch the photograph. It 
was morę being in the right frame of 
mind to see the pictures that are really al- 
ways right in front of us all the time. 

Many of the faces I photographed were 
friends — children I had once taught in 
school, neighbors from up the road, log- 
gers whom I had watched performing 
their strenuous craft. But another group I 
photographed was new to me, usually re- 
ferred from members of the first group. 
"By goiły, you ought to go up to see old 
Leslie Sherlock on the farm in South 


Tina Bielenberg loves Vermont and iłs history and is always 
either studying old Vermont ways or living them. Every 
so often she will go out and make a tape recording of a farmer 
or a traditional craftsman and will drive home bubbling 
over with the good feeling that she has just madę a new friend. 











Richard Sterling has been seeing to his customers ' 
well-being for over 30 years and is knozon and respected 
up and down the White River Yalley as a friend. 


Royalton . . . he's been workin' with 
wood all his life and I guess he'll show 
you a thing or two." 

Somewhere along into the project I 
learned two new things about Vermont. 
First, everyone knows everyone else 
here. And second, everybody seems to be 
somehow related to one another. Going 
from house to house was something like 
double-cutting in a ballroom dance — 
you just take up with a new partner while 
the musie keeps going. 

When the project was all over, I had 
photographed a cross section of 
Vermonters, some of whose portraits ap- 
pear on the following pages. These are 
my heroes; these are people I hołd in high 
esteem. They are good, honest people 
whom I enjoy seeing time and time again, 
people who make me laugh and sigh and 
who give me strength. 

Are these faces unique? I don't think 
so. The smile, the look of pride, the 
twinkle in the eye belong universally to 
all of us. But sometimes it seems the peo¬ 
ple who cali themselves Vermonters pos- 
sess an unmistakable quality that runs 
deep within the land and people. I can't 
help but feel that the world would be bet- 
ter off if we had morę Vermonts and 
morę Yermonters. 



In a time when American husbands and wives rarely work together as they once did, Levi and Ona 
Cole of Craftsbury continue to do so at their East Hardwick freezers and food lockers. 
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George Rye has been cutting hair and watching life go by his Randolph 
barber shop for 50 years. He and one of his regular customers, 
Wes Herwig from the Center, enjoy talking 
about old Randolph characters. 


Theron Boyd is a farmer who will stand 
proudly in his dooryard and tell you that 
his home was standing in 1761 when the first 
settler trudged through en route to Pomfret. 
He speaks slowly and deliberately in a 
broad Connecticut River accent about his 
life and times at his home in Quechee. 
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Romeo Beaudry is a proud French 
Canadian zvho lives zoith his family in 
Albany Center some twenty miles 
from the Canadian border. He's worked 
in the woods most of his life and wants 
to be remembered as the last man to 
send logs down the Black River from 
Albany to Irasburg. Today he farms a 
little, welds some, makes eleven 
kinds of home-made wines, and is 
the father of seven. 


Annę Burkę and her husband Ray 
are a wonderful couple who 
raise Charolais cattle on their 
belooed Haruest Hill Faun 
in Berlin. Anne's always smiling 
. . . and a little out of breath 
from running between chores. 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


The proprietor of this page who served before your faithful Post 
Boy (for morę years than certainly he cares to count) madę 
periodic but insistent references to a Lakę Champlain "Mon¬ 
ster" which supposedly madę its home in that massive water- 
way. It ran 20 feet in length, so went the oft-told story, and 
though it was never categorized as camivorous, it scared the 
nightcrawlers out of many a lounging fisherman with its sud- 
den, unscheduled appearances. 

Is it time now for the truth to be told? There is no Lakę Cham¬ 
plain Monster. There are, however, some young lakeside in- 
habitants with monstrously inventive imaginations. Pictured 
below are Patrick Hogan, 12, and John Martin, 9, both of Flynn 
School in Burlington. Pictured with them is their papier-mache 
handiwork and if you listen very closely, you'11 hear . . . there 
it goes ... a fisherman's scream. 



Photograph by Stuart Perry 


As part of the Bicentennial observance in Vermont, Historical 
Society Director Charles T. Morrissey — a frequent contributor to 
these pages — will author the state's entry in a 51-volume series, 
"The States and The Nation: Bicentennial Histories." The series is 
being organized by the American Association for State and Local 
History, and sponsored by a grant from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. 

This year marks the 150th anniversary of the establishment of 
the Vermont State Library which in 1970 merged with the Free 
Public Library Service to become the Vermont Department of 
Libraries. The State Library was established by Legislative Res- 
olution on November 17, 1825 and Calvin J. Keith was named 
the first State Librarian — with charge of a comparatively smali 
number of volumes and documents. Today, the library serves 
State officials as well as the judiciary and the generał public and 
its collections are especially strong in law, Federal and State 
documents and Vermontiana. 

The Vermont GoyemoPs Commission on the Status of Women 
has rapidly become a major influence in the State as a legislative 


advocate, educational force and advisory council. With offices 
established in the Pavilion in Montpelier and with three full- 
time staff members, the Commission is currently serving as a 
clearinghouse and information service on matters relating to 
women's issues. The Commission has also been accorded 
official representation as a member of the State Manpower 
Planning and Services Council and the Vocational-Technical 
Education Advisory Council. 

Setting the record straight, it should be noted that "Ticklenaked 
Pond," mentioned last Summer in Hanson CarrolLs article on 
Charlie Armstrong ("The Philosophy of Armstrong") is neither 
"not on the map," or— as Carroll mused, "purely conjecture." 
It's listed for all the world to see in the official Vermont Trans¬ 
portation Map, a few miles west of Ryegate. That fact was 
pointed out by Mrs. Joseph Nerad who travels with her family 
to summer at the Pond each year. But ah hah! Why is that body 
of water so-named? The jury's still out on that one. 

There are times when the standard editorial plural into which 
this column regularly retreats seems somehow inappropriate. 
That couldn't be morę true than in these last few paragraphs, 
and with your permission, I would like to drop that hedge 
against thorough accountability. For these last thoughts, I 
would like to be held totally accountable. 

My father — John Vachon — died recently after fighting "that 
disease" (which he would rarely address simply as cancer) for 
almost a year. He was a professional photographer for morę 
than half of his 60 years and I was always told (before my own 
eyes could see to judge) that he was a very good one. In his 
stated opinion, of course, there was no such thing. "The trick to 
good photography is to point the lens and click the shutter," 
he'd say, and almost believe the words. 

My father would have rather fancied himself a writer. Years 
ago he would show me short stories he had written. But being 
very much preoccupied in those days with the meanderings 
from my own typewriter, I would respond with only the most 
limited of interest. I preferred to have him pointing and clicking. 

Morę recently I learned that my father kept a journal — a reg- 
ular account of his travels and thoughts as a photographer for 
the Farm Security Administration and later for two decades at 
Look Magazine and as a Guggenheim Fellow. I think the joumal 
was not meant for public sharing though once he did share, in 
these pages, after a joumey through Vermont in late October. 
The words and photo essay were called "Days of Grace" and no 
article in my days in this office drew morę favorable reader re- 
view. He was a writer, I had to admit, and through the admis- 
sion came a whole new reason for feeling absolutely uneamed 
and unabashed pride. 

My father loved Vermont. It reminded him of his native Min¬ 
nesota, he said — not quite so cold (he thought) and a landscape 
that had a lot morę to be busy with. It took no convincing at all 
to get him up here visiting and when he could combine the visit 
with a photographic assignment, that was all the better. 

My father was generous with presents. His last to me was a 
letter in which he talked for the first and last time about cancer, 
and dying because of it. He just didn't like the idea at all. It an- 
noyed him. There were projects he wanted to finish for Yermont 
Life and he wanted to keep up his periodic teaching at the Min- 
neapolis Art Institute. He wanted to travel around the world a 
time or two again, and read every novel worth reading and be 
close to his wife and children. But if he was really going to die, 
he wrote, he was very grateful for living a fuli and rich life. All 
parents, it seems to me, should give that kind of present to their 
children. — BV 
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LIYING HERITAGE 


DEANE C. DAYIS 



The Morgan Horse and 
the Vermonter - 
A Working Partnership 

I ncreasingly, in these days of national awareness, we are 
thinking of the bicentennial celebrations of our life in these 
United States. Certainly the Morgan horse must have his proper 
place in this exciting perspective of our national origins and de- 
velopment. 

The story of Justin Morgan, the horse, and the history of the 
breed to which he gave his name is an oft-told tale. Fuli of ro¬ 
mance, it has captured the imaginations of young and old for 
generations and will continue to do so for the indefinite futurę. 

The story of Justin Morgan, the man, who brought the horse 
to Vermont, reared and trained him and started him on the 
course which led to national famę, has somehow receded into 
the shadows of the past. What little has been written about this 
man is largely legend and at present we have no elear, authentic 
picture of this early pioneer. We know, however, that his life 
can shed light on those early days of Vermont's beginnings. So 
it is with keen anticipation that Morgan lovers look forward to 
the early publication of the first authentic, carefully researched 
book on the life of Justin Morgan, the singing master, by Profes- 
sor Betty Bandel of the University of Vermont. How nicely this 
fortheoming book fits into the time frame of our bicentennial ac- 
tivities! It will be a great joy to see this man's life story come 
alive as has the story of his famous horse. 

Many ask why this horse achieved such widespread famę. 
Why is he remembered today as no other horse of that era? For 
his physical exploits? Yes, that's part of the reason. Because of 
his versatility and that of his descendants? Yes, partly. Because 
of the romantic story of a little horse, barely fourteen hands 
high (56 inches), who proved he could outdraw, outwalk, out- 
trot, and outrun every horse that was matched against him, 
most of which were much larger? Yes, partly. 

But the real reason is that he accomplished something no 
other horse has ever done in all history. He founded a new 
breed, in his own image. Every Morgan, past and present, is 
descended from Justin. The foundation of other breeds has al- 
ways consisted of a number of foundation sires and dams 
which, after much experimentation, were melded into a type 
which then was bred true. Justin, as his famę spread, was bred 
to every kind of marę and, because of his amazing and unique 
prepotency, stamped his own image on every one of his prog- 
eny and on through succeeding generations. Of course these 
descendants differed in size, in color, in temperament and 
sometimes in gaits. This had to be, because of the wide varia- 


tions in the dams to which he was bred. But always, big or 
smali, coarse or fine, these descendants inherited that something 
that madę them look like their famous founder. And most of 
them inherited a similar disposition and way of moving. 

All of this has been tola many times. But there is another part 
of the Morgan story that has been quite neglected in the copious 
literaturę on the horse. That is the part the Morgan played in the 
development of Vermont. The Morgan horse was ideally fitted 
to become a fuli working partner of the kind of Vermonters that 
developed this State. 

I have never ceased to be grateful for the infinite privilege of 
living a part of that history — even though it was in the waning 
days of the Morgan's fuli partnership with the Vermont farmer. 
My first memories of the Morgan are of my grandfather and his 
Morgan horses on a Vermont hillside farm on Pikę Hill in the 
Town of Corinth. Pikę Hill, then, and perhaps even now, was 
as rural as you can get in Vermont. An area of diversified farm- 
ing which then literally produced from the soil most of the 
things that were needed to support the standard of living then 
prevailing — milk, eggs, beef, chicken, lamb, vegetables of all 
kinds, apples for fruit (and cider, which sometimes was left to 
ferment), clothing from the wool of sheep, and mapie sugar for 
sweetening. All these were based on a proper use of the soil 
which produced the food for the animals that in tum produced 
the necessities of life. 

My grandfather was one of those farmers. He raised cattle, 
sheep, chickens and horses. All were a part of a balance in na¬ 
turę — human, animal and ecological. I sat with Gramp on the 
front seat of the express wagon which took the separated cream 
to the creamery twice a week. Proudly, on Sunday, when we 
dusted off the "best" buggy pulled by a Morgan marę, we went 
to church in Waits River two miles away. I followed the horse 
mowing machinę and the horse rake and, I presume, madę a 
nuisance of myself as I watched these exciting activities. Even 
today I can smell those fragrances of Vermont rural life — the 
flowers, the growing grass, the curing hay, the odor of the 
leather hamess, even — indeed — the odor of the horse and his 
sweat, and his manure in the stable. And in memory I hear the 
inimitable songs of the bobolinks in May and the first calls of the 
ero w in March. I saw at first hand how the Morgan horses relied 
upon Gramp and trusted him and how Gramp relied on his 
Morgans and trusted them back. Instinctively, they each knew 
that their welfare was dependent upon each other. And if ever 
there was an exhibition of "rapport" between horse and man, it 
was graphically madę elear to me in those happy days. 

I saw Gramp break the colts. It wasn't a big deal at all. He just 
hitched them beside their mamas to watch, to observe, and to 
participate. I watched him breeding the mares. No fancy hand 
breeding as practiced today. When a marę was "in season," she 
was tumed out in a smali pasture for a few days with the stal- 
lion and together, without human intervention, they solved the 
problem of continuity of the species without interference or help. 

One of my most exciting memories of those days is of watch- 
ing the "foaling" process. Gramp was driving a pair of mares on 
a mowing machinę in early July. Suddenly he stopped the team, 
unhitched one of the mares and took her to the bamyard where 
he tumed her loose. Two hours later I was watching with great 
fascination a spindle-legged, wobbly foal striving to find its bal¬ 
ance and urgently reaching and searching for his mother's 
milk. Three days later the marę was back in harness with her 
baby running and playing alongside. In about thirty days the 
mother was rebred and soon was nursing one, carrying one, 
and putting in a fuli day's work as well. When working hard, or 
nursing a foal, or both, these Morgan mares were fed grain, 
com and oats raised on the farm, a fuli share of the labor for 
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which had been supplied by the Morgans, themselves. When 
not working, they lived on grass in summer and hay in winter. 
No automobile or tractor has yet been invented that raises its 
own food, provides its own maintenance and, in addition, rears 
its own replacement. 

There was no unemployment, no welfare, no psychosis and 
no drugs, unless you cali cider brandy a drug. Every person and 
every animal living on the farm had his part to play in produc- 
ing the food, clothing, shelter and maybe, a few luxuries. 

And they trained kids the same way, by observation and in- 
volvement. A good way, too, I've always thought. Each had his 
task to perform. Five years of age was not too young to start 
driving the cows to and from pasture, carrying milk to the 
separator, and turning the handle of the separator or the grind- 
stone, leading the horses to water, riding the horse that pulled 
the cultivator, and leading the one that pulled the hayfork, as 
well as countless other chores. I will never forget the sense of 
pride and satisfaction I felt when I was first allowed to take part. 
Countless thousands of Vermont children were "brought up" 
this way. They never complained that their education was not 
"relevant." They never had to have their heads patted to nur- 
ture their psyches. They knew they were an important part of 
the economic unit to which they belonged. 

The Morgan horse was then, and is today, a "family horse." 
He quickly learned his part in the farm routines. I remember so 
well watching the skidding of logs in the deep woods. The mo¬ 
ment the whiffletree and chain was hitched to the log, the 
horse, alone, drew the log to the pile on the skidway and re- 
tumed, without human guidance, to be hitched to the next one. 
And then, when the skidding was over and the logs had been 
drawn to the wood yard near the farm buildings, they had to be 
sawed into blocks by a drag saw. Power for this saw was sup¬ 
plied by horse power. It consisted of an endless chain of lags on 
a frame which was inclined so that the horses were required to 
keep walking to maintain their balance and this motion sup¬ 
plied the energy that drew the drag saw back and forth. I clearly 
recall how the horses were led out of the stable and voluntarily 
marched to take their places in the "horse power" to perform 
the tedious chore of walking all day without going anywhere — 
willing partners in the daily routine of maintaining life. 

And then the day came, at twelve years of age, when I was 
allowed alone to drive old "Mary Ann" with the express wagon 
to the village to pick up a few bags of fertilizer. There are few 
moments in a boy's life equal to that! 

In the developing days of Vermont, there were few sources of 
energy. In the very beginning New England was a vast, dark, 



Photographs above show the oersatility of the Morgan on thefarms ofyesteryear. 
They were at home in front of a buggy, supporting a rider or as a family pet. 
And as prooiders ofpure horsepower (picture at ńght), nothing could beat them. 


forbidding forest and northern New England, including Ver- 
mont, remained so much longer than the rest. To begin with, 
there were no animals because there were no open spaces for 
grass and hay. Then the only energy available was human 
energy and what could be derived from wood. In this period the 
early pioneers went to the hillsides to carve out their homes. 
They chopped down the trees, rolled them downhill, saved the 
best for cabins and bumed the rest to produce ashes for potash, 
which rapidly developed into a marketable commodity. 

As smali clearings began to develop, animals slowly were 
brought in. First a few cows, then oxen and then horses. At this 
point the partnership began. 

The decade in which Justin arrived in Vermont (1791) ushered 
in a period of tremendous growth in Vermont which continued 
until 1850. These were the years of diversified farming and lum- 
bering. The Vermont forests were seemingly unlimited. Sheep 
grazing, dairying and lumbering constituted the basie under- 
structure of the Vermont economy. The woods and streams 
teemed with gamę and fish. These were halcyon days for Ver- 
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Photographs courtesy of the Yermont Historical Society Archiyes 


mont and the Morgan horse. Family formations were early and 
widespread. So, too, did the breeding of Morgan horses 
dramatically multiply in response to the ever increasing need of 
a larger population which was farming an ever increasing 
number of acres. 

The pattern of population development was definitely shaped 
by the horse. Villages sprang up about five miles apart — be- 
cause five miles was an easy ride or drive with a horse in an 
hour. This village pattem remains today. In those days, and for 
many long years of development and change, the horse re- 
mained the greatest source of energy. He fumished the trans¬ 
portation, he plowed the fields, cultivated and harvested the 
crops and lumbered the hillsides. Until the establishment of 
through-line railroads in Vermont in 1848, he was the only 
means of transportation both of people and goods except on the 
waterways. And then for 50 years he was still the principal 
means of transportation for anything but long trips. A short- 
legged, powerful, compact, tractable horse was needed for mov- 
ing up and down the narrow, rough roads to these hillside 
farms. The Morgan filled the bill to a "T" and the fact that he 
was an easy keeper appealed to the thrifty Vermonters. I had 
often seen my grandfather bring his team of Morgans to the 
barn in the late afternoon, strip the harness and turn the horses 
into the pasture to graze. Covered with sweat and dirt, they 
would roli themselves clean and then settle down to graze. 
Later, they would be given a few pounds of grain — but always 
they looked round and sleek and ready for the road or the fields 
or the woods. 

Of course, Morgans were not the only horses of the period. 
There were all kinds. Not purebreds, as we know them today. 
But not long after Justin Morgan came to Vermont, horses trac- 
ing back to Justin were much preferred. Even then he was the 
"pride and product of Vermont." His famę spread throughout 
the country as State after State was settled. And today we find 
constant references to the Morgan in the literaturę of the West 
during its pioneer days. And always the Morgan, in that old lit¬ 
eraturę, is referred to with respect. Morgan breeding was a 
badge of quality. 


There was no such thing as an official breed registry until the 
results of years of labor of Joseph Battel (the owner and builder 
of the Morgan Horse Farm at Weybridge), in searching out 
pedigrees, established Volume I of what later became "The 
Morgan Registry." The registry is now managed by the Ameri¬ 
can Morgan Horse Association. This association has now estab¬ 
lished an archive into which are being placed mementos of the 
proud Morgan past. This is the first step in a program looking 
toward the establishment of a full-scale Morgan museum. Peo¬ 
ple are generously responding with their treasured Morgan 
mementos: pictures, letters, clippings, books, printed articles, 
and physical objects directly associated with the Morgan horse. 

Many of us believe that the Morgan Museum, when the funds 
are in hand, should be in Weybridge on the Morgan Horse 
Farm. The farm and horses already attract upwards of 50,000 
visitors a year. Hence a ready clientele is already in existence for 
the museum. There is much support for this location and the 
University of Vermont has generously offered to give the As¬ 
sociation the old Battel House and ten acres of land for the 
museum. A Morgan Foundation has been established and is 
presently trying to raise the necessary funds to build the 
museum. In the meantime, the collection of memorabilia goes 
on with heartwarming success. 

But what of the Morgan's futurę? Certainly times have 
changed and with them, his role. He is now used mostly for 
pleasure only. But, many thousands of backyard Morgans are 
fumishing recreation and joy for countless children and adults 
alike. Thousands of others are used for showing and competi- 
tive trail riding. Vermonters are still breeding and raising top 
quality Morgans. They compete favorably with Morgans from 
prestigious stables throughout the country. In the first truły Na¬ 
tional Morgan Show held in this country two years ago, three 
Vermont horses won top honors in a show which had over 
three hundred of the top Morgans in the country competing. 

These are uncertain times, economically and socially. But my 
own feeling is that this country will still continue its march 
toward the goals defined over two hundred years ago — and 
the Morgan will be in the march, too. c jQo 
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Union 32 s 

Experiment in Learning 

By Candace Page 
Photographs by Suzanne Opton 


I guess what Vm saying is we thought you 
cant lay a child on the floor and put a funnel 
in his mouth and pour education into him. 
He's got to want to team; he's got to want to 
explore. That's the whole concept of the open 
school , this chance to move around by yourself 
and explore with your peer group. Because 
you see, in a traditional school you get 
marched around from classroom to classroom 
by a set ofbells . . . ifyou're not an aggresswe 
person who gets out and gets involved with 
things, you just kind of march through high 
school without ever experiencing anything 
... we wanted something better for our chil- 
dren. — Mrs. Frances Butler (parent of a 
Union 32 High School Student) 

R emember high school? Clanging 
bells, linoleum floors and narrow 
classrooms. English, science, French, 
math and history, in that order, day after 
day. Smoking surreptitiously in the bath- 
rooms. Falling asleep in study halls. Wait- 
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ing impatiently for the finał beli. 

Weil, when they built Union 32 they 
forgot the classroom walls, the ringing 
bells and much of the tradition that went 
with them. Students cali teachers by their 
first names, smoke openly, wear faded 
jeans and spend a lot of their time 
sprawled on the carpeted floors, study- 
ing, playing cards or socializing. 

At Union 32 a student can spend his 
day reading Shakespeare, helping build a 
log cabin, working in Montpelier, making 
pottery, experimenting in the science lab, 
producing movies. 

Or he can spend a good part of it 
openly doing nothing at all. 

A select experimental school for rich 
kids? Absolutely not. 

The taxpayers of five smali central 
Vermont towns spent $4.5 million build- 
ing the brick and mahogany school that 
stretches across the top of Gallison Hill 
outside Montpelier. And they spend 
another $1 million a year to educate the 


800 junior and senior high school stu¬ 
dents who go there. 

Some of those taxpayers think U-32, as 
it is known, is a waste of their tax dollar, a 
too free school where children don't learn 
anything but disrespect for their elders. 
"Making pottery doesn't teach you how 
to spell," says one parent. 

Others say they worked for U-32 be¬ 
cause they wanted "something different 
for our children," an answer to the failure 
of traditional high schools to prepare stu¬ 
dents for life after graduation. 

In the four years of its existence, 
Vermont's first all-out experiment in non- 
traditional high schooling has split the 
five towns in two. 

Some parents have withdrawn their 
children and paid the $1,500 tuition to 
send them to neighboring public schools. 
Other parents, convinced of the schooFs 
value, have been drawn into unaccus- 
tomed involvement in their children's 
education. 





U-32 has produced graduates who love 
the school and say it prepared them well 
for college or job experience. It has pro¬ 
duced dropouts who hate it and say they 
left because they couldn't learn anything. 

Some of its teachers have quit, saying 
they could not stand the lack of structure, 
the noise and the workload. Others have 
sought out U-32 and say they cannot im- 
agine teaching anywhere else. 

Out of the controversy and the bitter- 
ness has come a constant search for some 
middle ground between traditional val- 
ues and newly-perceived needs. The 
school changes in response — backing off 
from innovation here, trying new exper- 
iments there. No one is surę what kind of 
school it will ultimately become. 

The math department at U-32 looks like 
a kid's idea of the perfect way to decorate 
a room: green carpets, yellow chairs, 
orange lockers, white blackboards, pur- 
ple chalk. 

It is one big open area — looking down 
on the school library through a glass wali 
— that serves simultaneously as class- 
room, teachers' office, math lab and cor- 
ridor. 

Although the entire area is "open," it is 
not empty. The eye is assaulted by an 
overflow of people, fumiture, paper- 
work, teaching materiał. 

Teachers' desks, piled high with pa- 
pers and files, baseball bats and thermos 


bottles, are scattered throughout five 
classroom areas, which are separated 
only by shoulder-high partitions. 

At one o'clock in the afternoon there 
are four classes going on while students 
wander ceaselessly through the area, 
laughing and talking, other teachers hołd 
shouted conferences across the room and 
a librarian argues audibly with a student 
over a missing book. 

Ali those noises wash in Rachel 
Macanallen's class on fractional square 
roots, where 20 sophomores, juniors and 
seniors have to shout their answers to be 
heard above the background noise. 

A slight, energetic woman in faded 
jeans and riding boots, Rachel strides 
back and forth in front of the class, stab- 
bing at the blackboard, exhorting her 
students and treating square roots with 
an infectious enthusiasm. 

Over the partition on one side of the 
class, math teacher Kathy Topping can be 
heard demanding of her trigonometry 
students the cosine of 84 degrees; over 
the partition on the other side comes the 
voice of a young, bearded science 
teacher: "When you finish this exercise 
you should show that light acts as a wave 
with regard to refraction ..." 

A student interrupts the class to ask 
Rachel what a googolplex is; the class 
abandons square roots to discuss the con- 
cept of the number one followed by one 
hundred zeros. The student is sent to 


look up "googolplex" in the dictionary. 

"Is ten to the tenth to the hundredth, 
the same as ten to the l,000th?" asks a girl 
in the last row of desks. Other questions 
follow, eagerly. Rachel lets the discussion 
flow. Square roots are forgotten. 

Over the partition, Kathy Topping 
yells, "Rachel, you better fire me, my 
class didn't learn anything last quarter. 
They can't do anything today." 

"Okay," Rachel shouts back. Both 
classes laugh. The trigonometry students 
eventually solve the problem; the math 
area is fuli of energy, kids and teachers 
having fun laughing, teasing, and — as- 
tonishingly — doing math. 

Suddenly both classes are over. No 
bells, no buzzers, the students get up and 
drift away. The absence of bells is sup- 
posed to teach children to take responsi- 
bility themselves for getting to class, 
learning punctuality. 

About a third of Racheks students stay 
to ask morę questions; they stay on and 
on, talking with enthusiasm. 

Union 32 was built during the fever of 
educational innovation in the 1960's 
when educators across the country were 
moving away from standardized, 
inflexible teaching patterns towards em- 
phasis on the needs of the individual stu¬ 
dent. In Vermont the change was most 
visibly embodied in a set of policy state- 
ments called the "Design for Education" 



The Yermont Board of Education's Design says "... a student must be accepted as a person." 










adopted by the Vermont Board of Educa- 
tion in 1968. 

The Design says, among other things, 
that "a student must be accepted as a 
person .... Education should strive to 
maintain the individuality and originality 
of the leamer .... The development of a 
personal philosophy, a basie set of val- 
ues, is perhaps one of the most important 
of human achievements .... Individuals 
should be encouraged to develop a sense 
of responsibility .... The teacher's role 
must be that of a partner and guide/' 

A group of parents in central Vermont, 
forced by overcrowding in Barre and 
Montpelier high schools where their chil- 
dren went as tuition students, decided to 
build a school that was an embodiment of 
the Design. 

Physically, the school has few interior 
walls, to "open up leaming situations, to 
make surę a teacher can't hide incompe- 
tence and children can be tempted into a 
variety of learning/' 

Administratively, the school tries to 
operate with a minimum of rules: stu¬ 
dents are expected to take responsibility 
for keeping the school clean, getting 
themselves to class, choosing their own 
courses, using their free time wisely. 

"The kids could tear this school apart 
in an aftemoon if they wanted to abuse 
the freedom we've given them," says 
Principal James Dawson. "But they don't. 


and I think their respect for the physical 
building is a measure of our success." 

Educationally, the school aims to give 
children a wide choice of courses to meet 
a variety of needs, to emphasize learning 
by doing and by working with smali 
groups of students as often as possible. 

"I came to U-32 because I had a dream 
about a place where kids would learn by 
doing. A place where they would take 
math because they liked it," Rachel 
Macanallen says. 

"I wanted a department where you 
didn't have the same textbook for every 
kid taking algebra, because the same text 
doesn't suit everyone's needs," she says. 

Her attitude is reflected in other areas 
throughout the school. 

In the math department, it means di- 
viding classes into skill levels rather than 
age groups, so that students can move at 
their own speed. 

It means math labs where seventh 
graders learn the concept of area and vol- 
ume by handling cubes and rods, and 
begin solid geometry by constructing 
pyramids and cones. 

In the seventh and eighth grades it 
means requiring all students, boys and 
girls, to take industrial arts courses called 
"The World of Work" and the "World of 
Manufacturing," and to take courses in 
"Living Arts" — home economics. 

It means coming across 10 boys learn¬ 


ing to make egg rolls in the school 
kitchen, carefully cutting up mushrooms 
and onions and pork, while Ray Hen- 
drickson, the father of a student, volun- 
teers his time to teach the class one of his 
hobbies — rolling egg roli shells. 

It means finding girls in the industrial 
arts department, learning to do wiring, 
handle an ax and run machinę tools. 

In the history department, the U-32 
philosophy means allowing students in 
American history — which every Ver- 
mont student must study for one year in 
order to graduate — to chose four quarter 
courses from a list of topics that includes 
"Violence in America," "America in the 
50s and 60s," "The American Revolution 
and What It Got Us," and "Famous Trials 
in American History." 

"We have kids asking to take two years 
of American History now," one guidance 
counselor says. 

The result in the math department is 
the same. "We have a higher percentage 
of kids wanting to take four years of math 
than any other school in the State. Our 
only problem is that we don't have the 
staff to handle the demand," Rachel says. 

The staffing problem is aggravated by 
the emphasis on smali classes. All begin- 
ning math classes, for example, may meet 
together once a week for a lecture. At 
other times they will be broken down into 
groups of about 25 to work on problems. 








and then into groups of 10 or so for lab 
sessions. 

Liz Ferry, 17, lives in Montpelier. She 
transferred to Union 32 for her junior and 
senior years to "get away from Mont¬ 
pelier High School." She loves U-32. 

"At Montpelier, I had to move at group 
speed. You weren't supposed to want 


morę than everybody else wanted — they 
discouraged me from doing independent 
study. They couldn't understand why I 
wanted morę. 

"Maybe I should have ignored them, 
and said. Tli just do it on my own, but it's 
hard when all the people around you 
aren't very enthusiastic. Up here you can 
be an individual and still be respected by 


your teachers. That is really exciting for 
me, that the teachers will be your friends, 
theyTl tell you about themselves." 

Like every student at U-32, Liz has a 
"teacher-advisor" who serves as a com- 
bination guidance counselor, confidante, 
evaluator and friend. 

Many staff members at the school de- 
scribe the teacher-advisor system as "the 
heart of the school." The advisors meet 
with each of the 20 students every two 
weeks. 

Out of these sessions come student de- 
cisions about what courses to take, what 
to do after graduation, and, it is hoped, a 
new awareness on the part of the teacher 
of problems the student may be having. 

"It used to be that a kid could have one 
problem in math class and another prob¬ 
lem in English class, and nobody would 
know about it, even though the problems 
were related. With the teacher-advisor 
system you see the whole child, and his 
problems rise to the surface. Suddenly 
everybody is interested in what is wrong 
— or right — with Johnny Jones," says 
Mrs. Frances Butler, the parent of three 
U-32 students and office manager for the 
school. 

Liz spends her free time at the school 
"talking to teachers and other friends, 
sińce that seems so important now that 
I'm leaving." She also spends a good deal 
of time away from school working for her 



















































father, a Montpelier physician. 

"I think by the time you are 18, you've 
gotten most of what you can get from any 
high school. Working opens up a whole 
new experience for me, and the school 
recognizes that," she says. 

Working in an office, for Liz, simply 
complements her other plans, sińce she 
plans to go to Bennington College and ul- 
timately do nutritional research. But the 
school offers any student, especially 
those who are not academically oriented, 
the chance to get academic credit for 
work experience. U-32 students have 
pumped gas, sold shoes, worked as gov- 
emesses, disc jockeys and nurses aides, 
during school hours, after school and on 
weekends. 

The student smoking lounge: A short, 
windowless corridor crowded with stu¬ 
dents, thick with smoke. Dark concrete 


walls, a concrete floor covered with 
cigarette butts, ending in a windowless 
loading dock. Bright artificial light. 

"We know the kids are going to smoke 
anyway. Why make them hide in the 
bathroom to do it? We decided to be hon- 
est about it and at least confine it to one, 
safe area," a Staff member explains. 

Carol Fleurry, a sophomore, and senior 
Kathy Kelley lean against a wali, smok¬ 
ing. They look tired, bored, and are 
aroused out of listlessness only when 
they talk about how much they ha te 
U-32. 

"I learned morę in grade school than I 
leamed here. This school isn't strict 
enough," says Kathy. 

"You have so much free time that even 
when it's time for a class you don't feel 
like going, so you cut," adds Carol. 

Both girls giggle. They are cutting En- 
glish class to talk to this writer, but they 


both feel surę the teacher will accept that 
as an excuse for absence. 

"I surę hope so, one morę cut slip and 
Tm out of this place," says Carol. 

They estimate that out of a 6 V 2 hour 
day, they have 3 V 2 hours of unscheduled, 
free time. 

This is part of the school's philosophy 
that a student should take responsibility 
for his own education. "Free" time is 
supposed to be used constructively. 

Individual work with a teacher is one 
way students are encouraged to spend 
free time; working in various labs is 
another. Ali the labs and department "re- 
source centers" (a combination mini- 
library and materials center) are open and 
supervised all day. Students can work in 
the leather shop, use the equipment in 
the media center, weave, paint, read, 
watch movies, help in the office. 

"There's nothing to do," says Kathy. 

What do they do with all their free 
time? 

"What most kids do. Smoke cigarettes, 
walk around, sit around and talk," says 
Carol, who dropped out of U-32 last year, 
went to live with a brother in Atlanta, 
and attended a traditional, "decent" 
school down there. She had to come back 
to Vermont for family reasons. 

Both girls long for morę discipline. 
"Nobody makes you do anything. You 
have to ask the teachers for help," Kathy 
says in disgust. 

Their ideał school, Kathy says, is one 
where there are "straight classes all day, 
so that you learn something before you 
get out." 

"Where you don't have time to fool 
around," adds Carol. 

What about the theory that a student 
should have responsibility of seeking out 
learning on his own. 

"Kids don't do that. It will hurt them 
when they get out, because they won't 
know anything. My mom calls this place 
a playpen," she says. 

We have trouble with the unmoti- 
vated kid: the one who is not goal- 
oriented, who doesn't put any particular 
value on education," says Dawson. 

"Some of the kids — maybe 10 or 20 
per cent, just fali through the cracks. 
They need structure and discipline be¬ 
cause they can't motivate themselves. 
They belong somewhere else," a staff 
teacher says bluntly. 

Mrs. Ruth Towne thinks the problem is 
morę serious than that — she thinks the 
Union 32 approach to education is mis- 
guided, bad for the children and too ex- 
pensive for the taxpayers. 

That is important because Mrs. Towne 


"Adminisłratwely, the school tries to operate with a minimum of rules." 
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"In terms of tangible skills, I dont think we are domg any better 
with the non-college bound child than a traditional school does." 


is now president of the U-32 school 
board. 

"We spend too much money on the 
children at the top and the ones at the 
bottom. That takes away from the large 
middle group who will be tomorrow's 
taxpayers. They aren't getting what they 
should from the school," she says. 

Mrs. Towne was one of the original 
opponents of the school — at the end of 
its first year, in 1972, she withdrew her 
son from U-32, sent him to Montpelier 
High School and ran for the board. 

Most of the taxpayers in the five towns, 
according to Mrs. Towne, had no idea 
what U-32 was going to be like: "We 
thought we were voting on a building, 
not a whole educational philosophy," she 
says. 

Opposition to the school didn't surface 
until it actually opened in September, 
1971 and children began to come home 
with tales of calling teachers by their first 
names, hours of free time and free-for-all 
class discussions about radical politics. 

By November, a group of parents pre- 
sented the school board with a list of 36 
"verifiable complaints," a list that ranged 
from charges that two students had been 
stabbed in the school library to accusa- 
tions that children were being forced to 
read communist books. 

Many of the complaints were never 
verified (the stabbing incidents were 
proven not to have occurred), but the list 
madę elear that some parents were 
deeply upset by the unorthodox behavior 
allowed in the school, by the lack of struc- 
ture and by the kinds of courses being 
taught. 

The sudden controversy brought out 
supporters of the school, and the battle 
began. After a group of opponents cut 
the school budget $40,000 at one annual 
meeting, 1,000 supporters tumed out for 
an adjourned session of the meeting to 
restore the cuts. Letters continuing the 
dęba te filled the local editorial pa ges. 
Opponents of the school vowed to "sys- 
tematically replace members of the cur- 
rent school board." 

"It got so I literally didn't like to go 
downtown. I still have friends who aren't 
speaking to me because of my feelings 
about the school," says one parent who 
supported U-32. 

Since 1971, opponents of the school 
have gained a majority on the school 
board, according to Mrs. Towne, and 
there are going to be some changes madę. 

"I feel the school has not reflected the 
values of the people in the five towns. We 
are conservative, I think we believe in the 
basics. You know, high school should 
teach the three R's — reading, writing 


and arithmetic, plus some science and 
business education," Mrs. Towne says. 
"A great many of the people are working 
people, they want their children to be 
able to support themselves when they get 
out of school." 

The school is not preparing students 
for futurę life, Mrs. Towne maintains. For 
example, allowing children to address 
teachers by their first names is wrong, 
because, she says, "It will make it harder 
for them in the business world, where 
their boss will want to be called Mister." 

The school is under internal pressures 
as well: the number of students has 
grown from 600 on opening day to nearly 
900, without any growth in staff. 

At the end of the first year, it had be- 
come elear, Dawson says, that the 
seventh and eighth graders could not 
handle all the freedom they were given, 
so the junior high school students were 
retumed to a morę traditional Schedule 
that included morę time in class. 

Since all U-32 teachers teach both high 
school and junior high classes, this 
means morę class time for teachers, and 
less time for individual work with stu¬ 
dents. 

Originally, the school taught mini- 
courses, 10 -week courses in things like 
organie gardening or a Shakespearean 
play — again to broaden the students' 
learning experiences. These mini-courses 


already have been eliminated, and, ac¬ 
cording to Dawson, further reduction 
in course offerings is inevitable, given 
the inerease in teacher workloads. 

Mrs. Towne would like to see this 
change accompanied by morę traditional 
teaching of the 3R's, less staff time de- 
voted to remedial work with students 
who come to the school unable to read, 
and morę discipline. 

Mrs. Towne herself no longer wants to 
scrap the experiment altogether: she says 
the towns can't afford to make the physi- 
cal and curriculum changes at the school 
that would be required to do that. 

"We've got to make it work because we 
can't afford to change," she says. 

"It would take morę than my lifetime to 
change a hundred-year-old tradition of 
education in the traditional high school. 
If you want to gain any ground at all, you 
have to start from scratch, the way U-32 
did, and maybe you get too far ahead of 
the community by going to another ex- 
treme. But that doesn't mean that the 
school can't change in response to the 
legitimate concerns of the community," 
says Jacqueline Gehagen, the assistant 
principle. 

"The school already has changed, and I 
think it probably will continue to 
change," says Dawson. "But that doesn't 
mean giving up all the good things we 
have accomplished." G ^ > 
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Thunderstorm 

Mili 

Wriłten and photographed 
by William Gove 


A s Irvin Robinson madę the long 
L trek from his hilltop farm in Mapie 
Corners to his little sawmill at Kents 
Corner, trudging along behind his yoke 
of black oxen, his thoughts went only 
toward the pleasant afternoon of work 
ahead. Robinson had a nice little farm 
and a trustworthy farm hand or two, but 
farming life did not bring him the con- 
tentment he sought. The old sawmill he 
bought in 1906 became the escape from 
his frustrations. 

The world was then embroiled in its 
first war of global proportions but for the 
quiet hamlet of Calais, life still went on as 
it had for many generations. Included 
among the services provided by and for 
the local folks was that of this little old 
mili tucked in a hollow at Kents Corner, a 
place where a farmer could get his logs 
custom-sawn into lumber. 

The folks around Kents Corner some- 
times called it a thunderstorm mili; it took 
a thunderin' good shower during a dry 
summer to fili the little mili pond. Even 
then, once the waterwheel started turn- 
ing, the pond didn't stay fuli for long. 


But to Irvin Robinson, it didn't matter a 
great deal that the sawmill could no 
longer do the chores it had done for gen¬ 
erations before him. There was a time 
when the pond was deep, when the dam 
didn't leak and when the shafts turned 
smoothly for a fuli day's work. For Irvin 
Robinson, however, it was satisfaction 
enough to take one of his five daughters 
along and spend the afternoon at the 
mili, listening to it run if there were a few 
logs in the yard and enough water behind 
the dam to tum the turbinę. 

That wasn't all there was to his satisfac¬ 
tion, however. It seems that Irvin's great 
grandfather, Joel Robinson, had origi- 
nally built this sawmill back in 1803, four 
years after settling his family in Calais. 
Joel Robinson had purchased the adjoin- 
ing home site on Feb. 24, 1795 at a ven- 
due sale, declared by town official Peter 
Wheelock because the previous owner 
Jonathan Rich had let an unpaid tax of 15 
shillings remain on the books too long. 
The tax had been occasioned by a one 
cent per acre assessment to raise money 
for road building in the town. 









by Joel Robinson. The 36-inch-wide pine 
boards still seen in the building bear wit- 
ness to the magnificient white pine logs 
that Robinson once pried down the roll- 
way and onto the rack and pinion fed car- 
riage of his sawmill. 

Therefore, one can excuse the peculiar 
satisfaction that Irvin Robinson might 
have felt as he listened to the pulleys turn 
and the belts slap in the little mili his 
great grandfather had built over a century 
before. After all, this mili had been 
erected two decades before the first saw¬ 
mill was ever built in the great lumber 
producing region of the West Coast, and 
here Irvin was still making it hum. 

The smali handful of successive owners 
of the Robinson mili after Irvin sold it in 
1920 must also be counted among those 
that just owned the little sawmill for the 
joy of // tinkerin , / , not for a commercial 
livelihood. Reuben Parker ran the mili 
alone, although 80 years of age, until he 
was found one day slumped over the 
planer, suffering from a stroke that 
proved fatal a week later. 

The water power purist would feel a 
flush of disappointment to learn that this 
water powered mili has not always run 
pure. There's no sign of it now but on 
three different occasions some of the re- 
cent short term owners set up a gasoline 
motor in the lower part of the mili, belt- 
ing it onto the old drive pulley. The shal- 
low mili pond and aging Barre water 


The machinery installed by joel Robin¬ 
son back in 1803 was not the same that 
his great grandson was enjoying a cen¬ 
tury later. Joel had put in what is com- 
monly called an "up-and-down" mili, a 
long saw blade mounted in a frame that 
would move up and down vertically. It 
was a slow way to slice a board off the log 
but a lot less laborious than the hand op- 
erated pit saw of previous generations. 

The smali brook, the outlet of Curtis 
Pond, supplied the power for the mili, 
probably by means of an overshot 
waterwheel. The deep pond behind Joel's 
newly built stone dam held a good reser- 
voir of water that would last for quite a 
few saw cuts before draining dry. If it 
took a few days to fili the pond again, no- 
body fretted much; sawing was just one 
of the tasks to occupy the life of Joel and 
his sons. 

Many of the older homes still standing 
up around Kents Corner or Mapie Cor- 
ners were constructed with lumber 
sawed out in Robinson's little mili. When 
Lovell Kelton framed Calais's famed West 
church in 1823, he used lumber sawn out 



Kents Corner resident Gregory Belcher, below, is one of the Thunderstorm Mills staunch defenders, 
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wheel were no longer able to supply the 
horse power once enjoyed by Abdiel 
Kent. 

The last owner to keep the machinery 
operating. Bill Borland of North Calais, 
bought the mili in 1956 while it was in an 
idle and deteriorating condition, and al- 
though he had never run a sawmill be- 
fore, Bill wanted to find some of the satis- 
faction that once warmed the soul of Irvin 
Robinson. However, what joy he could 
muster was soon dampened by the 
maintenance headaches of a very old 
building with very old machinery, and in 
1958 the little old thunderstorm mili was 
stilled forever. After 155 years of sporadic 
service to six generations it was finally re- 
ceiving a much deserved retirement. 

The unique observation about this little 
gem of a mili is not in its construction or 
in the type of service it rendered for over 
a century and a half. There were hun- 
dreds of such mills, found in about every 
village where a water flow offered power 
privileges. The amazing thing about the 
Robinson mili is that it still stands there 
today, the same basie structure built by 
Joel Robinson in 1803, the same set of 


machinery installed by Abdiel Kent in 
1876. Its contemporaries are all gone, 
succumbed to decay, to washouts, to fires 
or just to progress. 

Possibly this one would be a similar 
pile of rubble had it not been for the ef- 
forts of a few. Kent heirs Howard Kent 
and Laura Cooley bought the retired mili 
in 1958 and did some repair work on the 
dam with the hopes of preserving the 
mili. Then in 1961 the pro perty was 
turned over to the present owner, the Al- 
drich Memoriał Association, a handful of 
local folks dedicated to preserving the old 
Robinson mili. 

The shafts and pulleys appear almost 
ready even today to turn at the first surge 
of power, and this can be credited in part 
at least to, of all things, the Peace Corps. 
It seems that back in 1964 a smali group of 
Peace Corps trainees stayed for a while in 
Calais while studying a foreign language, 
and when seeking some physical activity, 
they offered to restore the mili. 

This they did. The old gasoline engine 
was disposed of, the building shored up, 
the mud dug loose from around the water 
turbinę and all the joints loosened up. 



After 172 years of seruice, use and wear, the old mili shows definite signs of age. 


New wooden cog teeth were put into the 
face of the bevel gears and the wheel once 
again put into motion. A couple of logs 
were even sawn up just to prove that Ab¬ 
diel Kent's old machinery, though 88 
years old, could still make good lumber. 

A sweeping gazę through the mili 
today is a look into the past to possibly 
catch a smali glimpse of the restful con- 
tentment found there by Irvin or Joel 
Robinson, a satisfaction that can now 
only be imagined. If one looks carefully 
on the pulley end of the saw arbor, he can 
still find the original builder's datę of 1876 
plus the millwrighTs initials, a custom of 
that era when craftsmen took pride in the 
individual items they madę. The set- 
works and the hand-operated receder on 
the log carriage, hand madę at Mont- 
pelier's Lane Manufacturers, still work 
admirably well. 

Robinson's little thunderstorm mili 
must have received good care during 
most of its 172 years of existence; without 
it there would be no mili today. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the years are again tak- 
ing their toll, and with no operating activ- 
ity, maintenance has suffered. The cor- 
ners of the building are once again sag- 
ging toward the brook. 

This is not to imply that the present 
owner, the Aldrich Memoriał Associa¬ 
tion, has neglected the old mili. The 
members have been doing what they 
can with volunteer labor but lack funds. 
An annual com roast and fiddling contest 
held at the mili site has added to the 
coffer but not sufficiently. 

Now it seems that monies madę availa- 
ble during the bicentennial observance 
have come along just when needed most. 
It was announced last spring that $1,500. 
had been granted the Association from 
the Historie Sites Preservation Fund, 
State funds appropriated by the Vermont 
legislature. By terms of the grant, this 
fund has to be matched by the Associa¬ 
tion, either in cash or donated services. A 
generous money gift from the Calais 
Bicentennial Committee plus the volun- 
teer labor offered this summer has now 
madę the match possible. 

Gregory Belcher, current president of 
the Aldrich Memoriał Association, retired 
Professional forester, and proud resident 
of Kents Comer, says there's an opinion 
locally that Calais is the finest place on 
earth and that the western half of the 
town is even finer than the eastern half. 
Some might contest Greg's boast, but 
there's one asset of the western half that 
nonę can dispute. Tucked away in a hid- 
den recess at Kents Corner is a real his¬ 
torie gem — Joel Robinson's little thun¬ 
derstorm mili. zoo 
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Back to the Land 

CHARLES MORROW WILSON 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY PETER MILLER 


P eter flint, 25, and his pretty wife, Jane, 23, are in their 
second year as back-to-the-landers. On a backroad near 
Wolcott, in Lamoille County, they are restoring, or as one of 
their neighbors says, resurrecting an old farm house and its 35 
adjacent acres. It is property which had slept Rip Van Winkle- 
style for 11 years. The original homestead included morę than 
400 acres, but the young restorers have chosen to center their 
planning and reviving only on the heart sector. 

Whatever the time or place, the Flints' story is good. They are 
recreating values, causing the dormant land to regain produc- 
tiveness and allowing the well-located old house to regain its 
charm and usefulness. 

As of now, the Flints' story is of very special significance. It 
symbolizes and in great part typifies one of the most hopeful 
and otherwise noteworthy stories of our times — the materializ- 
ing chronicie of Back-To-The-Land 1975 and thereafter. 

The Flints don't think of themselves as symbols or typifiers. 
Peter, a graduate of Vermont's Johnson College, chose fine arts 
and art history as major studies. Good musie and amateur art 
work — particularly etching — remain his favorite hobbies, but 
he makes no claim of being a professional artist. After gradua- 
tion he worked a hard blistering year as a farm hand (near Hyde 
Park) then served a stint at logging and restoring an old barn 
building on the side. He invested his first earnings in a junket 
to Paris where Jane, whom he had known for four years, was 
attending the Sorbonne. His visit was highly successful. The 
same held for their informal touring of rural France and other 
beautiful agrarian places nearby in Europę. 

The Flints make no claim of being typifiers. The same goes for 
the newest and second prettiest member of the family. Baby 
Nathan arrived during the big rush of the haying season. At the 
time of our first meeting last November, Little Nathan wasn't 
talking, at least not understandably by me. As for being typical, 
any proud and adoring mother knows her baby just isn't that. 

Yet in many ways and whether or not they are aware of it, 
Jane and Peter Flint are typifiers and way-showers. They are 
pioneers of the back-to-the-land movement. For just one exam- 
ple, the bride from Rhode Island and the groom from Vermont 
have not been enticed or propelled by any theorisFs dream or 
doll-eyed quest for Utopia. Rather, the couple move realistically 
into a life they have thoughtfully chosen and aimed toward. 

They have been guided by valid specifics. The catalyst factor 
was an entirely rational wish to give rescue and asylum for a 
pen of infant and prematurely doomed calves. Several restaur- 
ants in the Lamoille area have professional need of young veal. 


But even if they weren't vegetarians, which they are, the Flints 
are opposed on principle to bovine infanticide. For openers they 
managed to buy seven of the weanlings which were momentar- 
ily in surplus. These provided the beginning of their first herd 
which now numbers 37, and a beginning build-up of registered 
purebreds. 

Naturally the young calves had to be fed. The Flints re- 
sponded by bringing together a miniaturę herd of milk goats, 
now numbering nine. Goat milk is also superior calf feed, par¬ 
ticularly when one doe, a Swiss Alpine, showers down as much 
as three gallons a day. Furthermore, as any stockman knows, 
goats are browsers, they can thrive on brushlands not yet trans- 
formed to cattle-worthy pastures. 

Next the Flints acquired a horse to supplement their slightly 
over used tractor. A good strong horse is helpful and the Flints 
like horses. Their next livestock entry was a pig — admittedly a 
somewhat whimsical acquisition for vegetarians but it makes an 
engaging if somewhat obese pet. 

Their first farmstead winter was rigorous, but productive and 
patterning. It yielded time for handying the old farm house, re- 
furbishing the barn and sheds, and venting the home heating 
and the grand old rangę, in all instances woodbuming — with 
some extra cords of hand-sawn wood to sell. Their first Winter 
as proprietary farmers also stabilized the working day — any- 
where from 14 to 20 hours depending on the number of 
emergencies such as water pump freeze-ups or breakdowns. 

Spring last year arrived slowly but surely and rife with brave 
young greeneries. With a lot of hard work the dozing fields 
began waking. So did the old pastures. The new garden tumed 
out to be a humdinger. The winning ace was the convenient 
abundance of animal manures, now as always the best revivers 
of tired soils. The home plot began leaping to reviving life. It 
was just too beautiful to last — but it's lasting. 

I first met the Flints while Peter was getting back for the 3:30 
milking and chores. Since lunch time he had loaded and de- 
livered a cord of wood, bought a tractor tire and some pump 
parts. After the four-hour chore stint, he could look forward to a 
good home-cooked supper, a session with his classical records 
and maybe a short fling at etching. 

With her slow and delightful smile, which regularly begins 
and lingers in her dark eyes, Jane suggested that if anyone goes 
in for old-fashioned mottoes, theirs would have to be the one 
about doing the best one can with the means at hand. 

It was as evident as an old-fashioned country wash day. Be¬ 
ginning with herself, which she does only with insistent en- 
couragement, Jane recounted how she had grown up in the old- 
line Providence quietude. After breezing through high school 
she set off for college, which seemed the thing to do. At UVM 
she fared better than passably and showed special competence 
in languages. In her sophomore year she was able to take a 
vacationtime job as governess (she called it full-time baby- 
sitting) in the Stowe home of a psychiatrist and his French- 
bom wife. While in their employ, Jane met a young man 
about Stowe, Peter Flint. When her employer won a post- 
doctoral fellowship for study in Paris, she accepted an invitation 
to go along, and met little difficulty in gaining admission to the 
Sorbonne. But she and Peter had decided to eventually return 
to Stowe. Back in Vermont and married, the couple heard 
and felt together the cali of the living land and they heeded that 
cali. 

The broader truth is that a great many others are doing 
likewise. So it comes to pass that a most memorable back-to- 
land movement is now becoming evident — in Vermont, nearby 
New England and throughout much of the country. It's the 
traditional American way. The United States was born and 
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grew up as a farmers' bailiwick. Before, during and for a half- 
century after the Revolutionary Era, close to 80 percent of our 
people were farmers. Typically, Vermont began its statehood 
with only one town with as many as 3,000 residents. 

The present century began with the American census fairly 
evenly divided between town and country. But the proliferation 
of industries and the lure of regular cash wages continued to 
draw people to the cities and larger towns. With the First World 
War the urban drift began taking on the appearances of perma- 
nence. Excepting two fairly brief recession periods and the 
Great Depression of the 1930s the city-bound population flow 
poured on and on. Then, beginning in 1971, a changeabout 
began showing. The U.S. Bureau of Census reported (its word 
is 'estimated') that for the first time in a quarter-century, the 
country drift outnumbered the city drift. The first plurality or 
"overage" was only 119,000 for all the United States. But popu¬ 
lation experts, including those who called themselves demog- 
raphers, saw the tiny overtake as significant and began reaching 
for their magnifying glasses. The back-to-the-country drift con¬ 
tinued gaining. University of Wisconsin population experts es- 
timated the 1972 plurality as about 260,000, the 1973 as at least 
475,000, the 1974 as perhaps 675,000. We may not have the 
"solid statistics" until 1980. But the prevailing direction is up- 
ward and the tempo is speeding. 

Unquestionably Vermont is in the vanguard of the rapidly 
gaining back-to-the-land move. Rural gains appear to be at least 
three times the national average. There's valid cause for estimat- 
ing that about 16,000 are retuming to the lands or countrysides 
of Yermont this year. 



Certainly the Flints are in good company. This reporter has 
been striving to put together kinds of composite pictures of cur- 
rent retumers to Vermont lands. Here is a thumbnail summary: 

Of the 103 back-to-landers in Vermont I've thus far met and 
visited with, 54 are males, 49 are females. The young adults (19 
to 30 years) total 34. There are 19 children and/or teenagers, 22 
middle aged, and 27 between the middle 50s and latter 70s, but 
only three are older than this writer who is a disgustingly young 
70. 

At least 51 of the group are college graduates or equivalent. 
Eight are currently attending college (of these five plan to an- 
swer the old trite query, After college what? by staying put in 
the rural homes and clearings they now occupy). One of the col- 
legians assured me that going to college is his temporary hobby, 
that going back to the land is his permanent vocation. 

This confidence ties with the preponderance of retumers to 
land who have compatible hobbies. This, in tum, is exemplified 
by the Flints and virtually all of the 84 other back-to-landers I've 
interviewed. The living exhibits keep stressing the particular 
values of hobbies and former trades or professional skills in 
stabilizing and balancing the moves to the country and making 
them morę durable. The hobbies or sidelines vary widely, from 
the fine arts, including painting and sculpture, and the artcrafts, 
such as wood carving, weaving, candle making and pottery, all 
the way to salvage and recycling which are getting to be among 
the most profitable of homestead sidelines. Many professional 
skills also find useful correlation with going back to the land — 
teaching, writing, engineering, landscaping, etc. There are also 
hobbies that reach into the backgrounds. To pick just one in- 
stance, Ernest Adams, a retired carpenter of West Brattleboro, 
has retumed to the old homestead and very purposefully re- 
sumed the favorite hobby of his youth. This is selecting, match- 
ing, yoking and training calves or young steers to qualify them 
as working oxen. Adams finds the raising and education of oxen 
absolutely fascinating. He also finds his finished product highly 
salable — for use in winter logging, sugaring, stump pulling, 
stone drawing and other works which oxen serve better than 
horses or tractors. 

At the present time, the Flints are not, as Ernest Adams puts 
it, "ox-minded." but their spontaneous talents do help reveal 
several prime denominators of the prevailing and gaining re¬ 
turn to land. 

Without deliberately trying, they are exemplifying several 
things which this movement is not. For ready instances, it is not 
cultism or the quaint antics of the Flower People of the past dec- 
ade, and it is not just another revival of colonizing. The Flints 
are not colonists. Neither are their newly-come neighbors. Their 
backroad now shows nine new dwellings, all modestly attrac- 
tive, all exhibiting thoughtful planning and considerable skill. 
All are independent goers or retumers to the country. It's a 
friendly and peaceful neighborhood. The Flints speak well of 
their neighbors. To my positive knowledge all the neighbors 
speak well of the Flints. 

The Flints are joined by their neighbors in typifying another 
related and definitive phase of the prevailing and gaining back- 
to-the-land movement — its thoughtful, well planned quest of 
permanence. The rural-bound refugees from the Great Depres¬ 
sion shared the thought or hope of finding temporary refuge 
and somehow scuffing out a temporary living until the factory 
whistles blew again, or the punchclock or sign-in lines 
reopened, or the assembly lines resumed whacking together the 
autos, refrigerators or whatever. 

There was no prevalent resolve to make a permanent break 
from industrial or institutional or corporate employment; the 
only real gripe was that the so-called mass employers had re- 
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neged. The Flints are further typical because they never de- 
pended on or sought industrial or other routine employment. 
They went back to the land to find self-employment and a better 
life. And they are succeeding. 

There is steadily growing evidence that again unintentionally 
they are also showing the way for others. One phase of this evi- 
dence is beginning to appear in numerous reports and handouts 
from colleges and universities from coast to coast. For the first 
time in several decades most colleges of agriculture are growing 
again, by contrast to the total enrollments, which are diminish- 
ing. The agricultural colleges, which used to provide the only 
semblance or facsimile of vacant spaces on crowded campuses 
are not only waking but showing impressive gains in studies di- 
rectly related to or helpful in terms of going back to land inde- 
pendently. Prevalent examples of the big gainers include land- 
scaping, ecology, soil and wildlife conservation, community 
management, forestry, etc. 

My toils, trampings and recollections as a country correspon- 
dent during the Great Depression, particularly the first five 
years of it, stress another memorable difference between goings 
back to land, then and now. Here again the Flints, particularly 
and charmingly Jane Flint, typify and show the opening way. 

This relates to the place of women in going back to the land. 
Forty-odd years ago, as a far roving reporter, I was chronically 
bewildered by the scarcity or virtual absence of women in the 
back-to-the-land picture. I knew they were somewhere around. 
But as with God and my three sons after they'd left for college, 
even though I knew they existed, I very very rarely saw them. 


For the most part, as well as I could see and hear and re- 
member, the fairer and morę durable sex, though necessarily 
part and parcel of any population movement, served mostly as 
camp followers, holders together of makeshift homes while 
their men went job hunting. In greater part these women served 
without show and participated without a chance to plan or to 
think seriously of leading. 

But anybody can see or otherwise sense that such is no longer 
holding in and for the prevailing and gaining return to rural liv- 
ing. Women are providing very close to half of the head counts 
and whether on their own or as spouses, women are doing 
somewhat morę than half of the deciding and directing. 

As a longtime student and ponderer of American history, I 
doubt that such was the case in early Vermont, or the early 
flowerings of New England, or any of the great and formative 
westward migrations of the past century. But I am as certain as 
any aging Americana reporter can be that Back to the Land — 
1975, and thereafter, will be listed in perceptive history books as 
having been primarily conceived and led and perpetuated by 
women. 

Here again, so it seems to me, the Flints are typifiers and 
way-showers. Speaking for the records, Jane Flint isn't 
speaking for the records. She didn't give an answer to my 
thesis. But in her remarkably expressive young eyes, I read 
agreement. 

Jane's eyes brighten when she wholeheartedly agrees. In this 
instance her eyes showed a light which was remarkably like mom- 
ing sunshine filtering through a stained glass window. c/jo 


Peter and his pig are buddies — the latter knows the former's a uegetarian. 
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VERMONT INNS: 

Three Clock Inn 

By Frank Lieberman 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 

W ant to know a great way to set up business in one of 
those charming little inns in Vermont? Okay, first you 
and your wife buy one in mid-November, work 16 hours a day 
getting it ready and open for your first Christmas with a house 
fuli of guests. Fine. New Year's Eve, they're still with you and 
they even have guests of their own. It is seven-thirty, the/re 
about to come down for drinks and dinner when you notice that 
your wife has suddenly turned pale green; she stops in the 
middle of whipping the cream, her hand goes to her throat, she 
turns to you and croaks, "Oh my God, FLU!" 

Survive a night like that and, chances are, you'11 make a go of 
it. That's what Frances and Heinrich Tschernitz have done with 
their Three Clock Inn. Incidentally, it's the Three Clock Inn just 
as one speaks of a Two Car Family. 

The Inn is a little hard to find, up a hill on a smali Street off 
Route 100 but anyone in South Londonderry can tell you how to 
get there. I hope you will. It is a most attractive place, a white 
fenced, flower bordered old farmhouse pleasantly and comfort- 
ably fumished, a reflection of Frances' quiet good taste. 

Known chiefly as a restaurant, the Inn, as is fitting, also has 
four bedrooms upstairs. They are light and cheerful with com- 
fortable country furnishings. Two are fairly good sized and have 
their own bathrooms, the others are smaller, with a shared 
bath, and are used mainly as a family suitę. They all open into a 


private upstairs living room with easy chairs, lamps and a work- 
ing fireplace. The rooms are usually booked well in advance. 

Frances is the hostess in every sense. She is maitresse d'hotel, 
ministers to the thirsty, helps wait on tables when needed and 
raises the vegetables and flowers that grace the tables. The big, 
carefully tended garden is in a grassy hollow down back of the 
house. There Frances is often assisted by Heinrich, a large, 
cheerful man who is the chef of the establishment. Funny thing 
about this set-up is that when Heinrich was a boy in Lienz, Aus¬ 
tria, he wanted to be an engineer. After graduation from 
"gymnasium" shortly after World War II he went to Vienna to 
enter the University, but the city proved to be unexpectedly ex- 
pensive and he was soon down to his last pennies. Pondering 
his plight, he decided to try the Hotel Academy. 

By the time he finished the two-year course in restaurant and 
hotel management he had no further thoughts of engineering. 
While studying at the Academy, students were also expected to 
take an outside job in a hotel or restaurant. Heinrich had the 
luck to get a job as a waiter at the famous Hotel Sacher. He re- 
members "what was wonderful was the way the chefs there 
could make marvellous dishes out of the nothing that was avail- 
able at that time. That was something Tve never forgotten." 

The young man progressed from waiter, to head-waiter to 
maitre d'hotel, from Vienna to Switzerland (that finishing 
school for hotel and restaurant people) and Stockholm. After 
the best part of a year there, he applied for a visa to the United 
States and though he was told there was up to a seven-year wait 
he filled out an application anyhow. His next job took him to 
Caracas, Venezuela (good waiters and chefs travel a lot), where, 
to his great surprise, his visa followed him some three years 
later. Although he liked Caracas he was curious about the States 
and so, with a couple of letters of introduction, he got as far as 
Miami. While there he chanced to meet Mario Berri, chef-owner 
of the Toll Gate Lodge on the Bromley road near Manchester, 
Vermont. 

"Near the end of the winter, Mario said to me, 'how would 
you like to work for me in the summer in Vermont?' That was 
like asking me to work on the moon; all I knew about Vermont 
was Vermont smoked turkey on the menu in Caracas! So I came 
to Vermont." 

It turned out to be a case of love at first sight. The country 
reminded him of the hills around Lienz, he liked Mario and his 
wife, and the restaurant and the clientele. It was a good sum¬ 
mer. When the restaurant closed for the winter he worked in 
different parts of the country; Boston, Palm Beach, San Fran¬ 
cisco, and in the spring came back to Vermont and the Toll Gate 
Lodge. 

That summer there was a new cocktail waitress at the Lodge, 
an attractive, lively young lady named Frances Weckerle. A 
bom New Yorker, she had spent a year at the University of New 
Hampshire's Hotel School, then worked in the banquet de- 
partment of the Waldorf Astoria hotel in New York. After six 
months of it she decided she was no longer a city girl so left the 
job and came to Vermont to be a ski bum, "which was a little 
difficult sińce I didn't know how to ski." 

The couple soon was married and, after a long honeymoon, 
returned to spend the summer of 1967 at the Toll Gate. Talking 
about futurę plans one day, they were flattered when Mario of- 
fered to sell them the Toll Gate Lodge, but they decided against 
it. It was just too much. Instead they planned to winter in the 
area, working at the now defunct Peabody House in South 
Londonderry. Then in the late fali they heard that the Three 
Clock Inn was for sale and that was the beginning of their 
careers as inn-operators. 

It is eight years now sińce that first Christmas. The Inn hasn't 
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changed much. A screened-in porch has been added for sum- 
mer dining, there are a few morę clocks and the menu is morę 
varied, but Heinrich wisely limits the number of items, prefer- 
ring to cook a few things well than be harried by a large selec- 
tion. 

I asked him once why he thought, originally, that he could 
cook for the Three Clock Inn but not the Toll Gate Lodge? 

"Weil, I never trained as a cook. At the Lodge I would have to 
cook to the standard Mario had established and that I could not 
do. At my own place I could cook simply, and start out with the 
things I knew from table-side cooking as a head waiter and 
watching chefs for 20 years. So I thought okay, I can cook for 
my own place but not someplace else." 

By now there are hundreds of well-fed patrons who will cer- 
tify that Heinrich can indeed cook for his own place. The menu 
offers frogs legs, scampi, capon, veal, duck, lamb chops and 
steak. There is often an unlisted special and, of course, garden 
fresh vegetables accompany the entrees. I am particularly fond 
of the Cutlet of Veal Zingara, especially when accompanied by 
Heinrich's wafer thin sauteed zucchini, and have also greatly 
enjoyed the capon. While not a keen dessert man I must ac- 
knowledge a weakness for the Three Clock's Strawberries 
Romanoff, not too rich and quite delicious. 

The price of dinner depends on the main dish chosen (from 
$6.25 to $9.50) and includes hors d'oeuvre, salad and dessert. A 
few hors d'oeuvres carry an extra charge, as does blue cheese 
salad dressing and cafe expresso. Wines, a nice selection, run 
about standard restaurant prices, from $5.50 up. 

Newcomers to the Three Clock Inn should know that the 
menus presented at table do not list prices. This is a matter of 
social delicacy and a pleasant touch if one is cast in the role of 
host. A priced menu is posted at the dining room entrance and 
your waiter will be glad to bring them to your table if you wish. 

Like many owner-chefs Heinrich makes it a practice to come 
out of the kitchen to make surę everything has been to the din- 
ers' satisfaction. Guests are sometimes surprised when, from 
time to time, he forgets to remove his cooking hat, a dreadful 
old red hunting cap someone gave him years ago. His story is 



that sińce he wasn't trained as a chef he's not entitled to wear 
the traditional white bonnet. My own theory is that he has be- 
come a contrary Vermonter and is behaving as such. Not too 
contrary, however, to part with a recipe or two — I give them to 
you with pleasure. 


BLACK BEAN SOUP (serves 8-10) 


1 Ib dried black beans 
3 oz salt pork 
1 med. carroł 
1 med. stalk celery 


2 cloves garlic 
1 cup ńce 
1 med. onion 
oline oil, oinegar 


Soak beans (see Vermont Life, Autumn 1973) in 3 quarts water, 
then simmer, covered, with salt pork for 2 hours. Clean and 
mince carrot, celery and garlic and add to beans, with salt and 
pepper to taste, for one morę hour of cooking. Correct season- 
ing, discard salt pork, let soup cool, then refrigerate 2 or 3 days. 

To serve: reheat soup slowly, boil rice 20 minutes in well- 
salted water. Chop onion very fine. Drain rice. Put 2 soup- 
spoons of rice in each soupbowl, fili with hot soup, add a tea- 
spoon of the raw, chopped onion and a few drops of olive oil 
and vinegar. Crusty French or Italian bread goes well with this. 


GONDOLA OF STRIPED BASS, SARAPICCA (serves 4) 

4 fresh fillets striped bass* 4 black piłted olwes, splił 

8 oz cream cheese blended with 8 slices red pimento 

2 oz blue cheese 4 med. raw shrimp, deueined 

8 thin slices lemon and split lengthways 

dry white winę 

You will need 4 pieces of cooking foil, each large enough to 
completely envelop one fillet. Lightly butter the foil and place a 
fillet in the middle. Salt and pepper fish, cover with of the 
blended cheese, decorate with 2 lemon slices, 2 olive halves, 2 
pieces pimento and 2 shrimp halves. Sprinkle lightly with winę, 
then fold foil over fish, sealing it thoroughly but not tightly, 
twisting the ends up, making boatlike shapes to keep all the 
juices in. 

Place the "gondolas" in an ovenproof pan and bakę in 450° 
oven for 20 minutes. There will be lots of sauce so serve with a 
receptive starch such as mashed potatoes or rice. 


PORK CHOPS FLORENTINE (serves 4) 

4 pork chops, 3 A" thick 1 Ib fresh spinach, or 

flour 1 10 oz pkgfrozen chopped 

2 eggs beaten with spinach 

2 Tbspn milk Munster cheese 

bread crumbs 

Pound pork chops well, sprinkle with salt and pepper. Roli 
lightly in flour, dip in egg-and-milk, then roli in bread crumbs. 
Melt butter in skillet, when hot cook pork chops until golden 
brown on both sides. 

Meanwhile cook spinach (if using fresh spinach chop it 
coarsely when done), drain and keep warm. When chops are 
done spread one fourth of the spinach on each, add a light 
sprinkling of garlic powder, cover with thin slivers of cheese 
and broił under hot flame until cheese melts and bubbles. 
Sprinkle with paprika and chopped parsley. Heinrich likes to 
serve this with zucchini, sliced wafer thin, seasoned with salt 
and pepper and cooked briefly with a half clove of garlic in very 
hot olive oil. He suggests mashed potatoes for a starch. Thin 
noodles would be good too. 

* Use only striped bass; Heinrich says any other fish he has tried falls 
apart or dries out too much. Striped bass is perfect! 
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O TR1CTLYspeaking, Autumn's marks of distinction are caused 
pnmańly by a slowdown in the photosynthesis process and a 
subsequent breakdown of chlorophyll elements and a dominance 
of other leaf pigments reacting to Chemical and climatic 
conditions. But in Autumn in Vermont, who wants to speak 
strictly? The explosion of gold and amber at ńght was 
photographed by Richard W. Brown. Above, a fourth grade 
Woodstock class works with some pigments of their own in a 
photograph by Lud Munchmeyer. The swirling storm clouds 
below were captured by Paul Dannenberg. 
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To be absołutely precise, the photograph at left is an illustration 
of the condition brought about by a cooering of minutę ice 
crystals that have been formed from frozen water vapor. But Hans 
Wendler's early morning photograph speaks far morę eloc\uently 
all by itself. John Lynch stilled the surging Mad Rwer above and 
John Belding photographed the West Danoille scene below. 
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It may be categorically precise to refer to the Autumn 
process in Vermont as a time of dying. The magnificent 
waves of color, an infinite shade and oariety, are the 
result of at least a temporarily fatal process. 

The leaoes do dry from a lack of water. They do wither 
on their branches to finally fali free for a finał 
resting place in earth. But really dying? How could such 
thoughts be possible in the midst of such splendor? 
Below, Cecile Briggs has framed the oillage of Topsham 
peacefully awaiting an Autumn storm. At lower left, 
William Hebden has photographed a Waitsfield scene 
while above it Fred Dole hasfound some Weston youngsters 
thoroughly enjoying the Fali. The scarlet mapie at left 
was photographed by Lud Munchmeyer, near Groton. 
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Autumn is a celebrating time in Vermont with color as 
its essence and ebullience its preoailing mood. 

Winter will come soon enough with its demands and blustering. 
Autumn is to be saoored, relished. The mood is captured precisely 
above in the nature-littered green by Neil F. Wetherbee. 
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S eldom has an issue of Vermont Life 
contained morę old friends — writ- 
ers and photographers who have been re- 
liable contributors over the years. We 
didn't plan it that way: it just happened. 
There is an article by C. A. and Betty G. 
Murray (pictured below, they say, in a 
photograph taken at 2 a.m. after the 
Weathersfield Historical Society Costume 
Bali) who have contributed to the 
magazine for most of its three decades. 
John and Patricia Belding of Barre have 
again combined their photographic and 
literary skills for a current feature as have 
Louise and Ottar Indridason of Hunting¬ 
ton. A newcomer to these pages is Can- 
dace Page who accepted a difficult as- 
signment and wrote a profile of Berlin's 
often controversial U-32 high school. 
Hers is a bylinę we will look for again and 
often in upcoming issues as we will for 
the name of freelance photographer 
Suzanne Opton with whom she collabo- 
rated. 

William Gove, an employee of the 
Vermont Department of Forests and 
Parks, is this magazine's resident railroad 



Jhe Cider Press 


buff although his article in this issue on 
the Calais Thunderstorm Mili proves his 
rangę of historie subjects is not nearly so 
limited. Deane C. Davis, whose license 
number "X Guv" indicates a past gov- 
ernmental affiliation, is chairman of the 
board of the American Morgan Horse As- 
sociation Inc. and would probably rather 
write about Morgans than any other 
given subject. Charles Morrow Wilson of 
Putney, who recently observed his 71st 
birthday (with a vow to quit smoking one 
of these days) is author of dozens of 
books on just about as many subjects. He 
has recently been a regular contributor to 
the VL Reports "column" which allows 
him to be ever-so-slightly opinionated. 

Fred Wackemagel and Richard Mont¬ 
gomery Fischer who collaborated on the 
Montpelier Craft Fair story are both resi- 
dents of the Capital city. Wackernagel, a 


former radio news editor with Associated 
Press, has spent the last 15 years with 
National Life Insurance Company where 
he is Director of the News Bureau. 
Fischer is a Water Resources Planner cur- 
rently working for the Northeast River 
Basins Commission. 

Photographer Cecile Briggs is another 
long-time contributor to these pages. She 
tells us her husband and their eight-room 
Brattleboro house get appropriate atten- 
tion but she's often found outside with 
her cameras, looking for photographs 
that need to be taken. John Ravage of 
Greenfield, Ma. admits to be something 
of a connoisseur of apples, having sam- 
pled the orchards of Normandy between 
World Wars. He prefers the orchards of 
Vermont, and writes about one in this 
issue. 

We didn't get to everybody in these 
brief introductions but we never do. The 
Cider Press will never be a column ac- 
cused of profundity. It is only a way to 
introduce readers to some of our con¬ 
tributors, and we hope those we missed 
this time will be around again. 





















A piece of Vermont 
returned to the wild — 

BRISTOL CLIFFS 
WILDERNESS AREA 

Written and photographed 
by Ottar Indridason 
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T he Bristol Cliffs Wilderness Area 
in the Green Mountain National 
Forest came into being on January 3, 
1975, when President Ford signed the 
Eastem Wilderness Act. Born along with 
it were fifteen other wilderness areas in 
National Forest lands east of the Missis- 
sippi River, including one other Vermont 
area, at Lye Brook in the Southern part of 
the State. 

This act of Congress, one of the most 
important conservation laws of recent 
years, was conceived, introduced and 
fought for by George Aiken and was 
signed into law on his last day in office. 

Bristol Cliffs was a good choice for a 
wilderness area — few sections of Ver- 
mont are as starkly beautiful, rugged, or 
as utterly wild. The precipitous boulder- 
strewn hillside rises to cliffs some 1,200 
feet above the Champlain Valley low- 
lands, just a little south of the village of 
Bristol. I had often scanned the cliffs from 
Route 116 on my way from Bristol to 
Middlebury, and looked at the woods at 
the base, but what most fascinated me 
was the area between the two. It looked 
like a talus slope, similar to those seen on 
western mountains in this country, and 
also in my own country of Iceland. I had 
never seen anything like it in New En- 
gland before. Talus slopes are madę up of 
scree, or loose stones of no great size, 
under overhanging cliffs. 

In the early summer last year, spurred 
by the progress of the wilderness legisla- 
tion, I decided to take a closer look at the 
area. Approach to the cliffs is easy, sińce 
a road runs fairly close to them, connect- 
ing with the Little Notch Road to Lincoln. 
On my first exploratory trip, I left the car 
by the roadside and started up an 
ill-defined path. Soon I was walking 
through a well-developed forest of 
northern hardwoods with occasional 



hemlock trees. I surmounted a Iow, but 
steep, rocky ridge and found myself in a 
grove of trees surrounding a smali pond. 
Nothing could have been morę of a sur- 
prise than to find an immature pond in 
the midst of the open and dry needle- 
covered rock ribs of this spruce and hem¬ 
lock grove. 

At the Southern edge of the water I saw 
an immense boulder, the size of a smali 
house, and rectangular in shape. Tali 
hemlocks grew around it, and ferns had 
grown from the soil on its top. I recalled 
folk tales in Iceland which say that elves, 
man-like creatures, dwell in such stones. 
Surely this huge rock was such an abode. 
Soon I spotted another large boulder, and 
then another through the trees. The en- 
tire foot of the mountain was strewn with 
them. As I moved forward to look morę 



Breathtaking view at left is photographed from the 
Devil's Pulpit on the brow of the Cliffs looking 
North. Gilmore Pond is opposite and a mysterious 
“Money Diggings " shaft is below. 
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closely at these new finds, I came to a 
spot where I could see ahead. There be- 
fore my eyes was a light brown jumble of 
huge boulders like those I was standing 
near. Only then did I realize that I was 
looking at the "talus slope" which had so 
intrigued me from the road. Some of the 
boulders were the size of cars, others as 
big as houses, all lying in awkward angu- 
lar fashion, canted upward against each 
other in a mass of angles and lines which 
stretched upward to the foot of the cliffs. 
Obviously they had fallen from the prec- 
ipice — who could say how many cen- 
turies ago? 

As I walked out onto the rocks, they 
were very steady underfoot, wedged into 
place by their immense weight, but ex- 
tremely difficult to travel over. Later I 
talked to Rolfe Stanley of the University 
of Vermont's Geology Department, who 
told me why the mountainside at Bristol 
Cliffs is so steep and the boulder edges 
still unweathered and sharp. He said that 
South Mountain is madę up of quartzite, 
a metamorphosed sandstone of the Cam- 
brian age, some 550-575 million years old. 
The stone is extremely hard and resistant 
to any weathering by wind or water. 
Thus the cliffs, which wear a capstone of 
this quartzite, and the boulders which fell 
from them, have been little touched by 
the passing years. 

There is morę to the Bristol Cliffs Wil- 


derness Area than the cliffs themselves, 
though they are its most prominent fea- 
ture. The cliffs are the western face of 
South Mountain which is part of the 
Green Mountain Rangę. Rising 2,325 feet 
above sea level, South Mountain is well 
separated from the rest of the rangę by 
the New Haven River which cuts through 
on the north at Bristol and swings south 
through Lincoln. On the south the moun¬ 
tain is separated from other land of simi- 
lar height and character by Little Notch 
and the road running through it. The 
boundaries of Bristol Cliffs Wilderness 
Area are generally along the roads to the 
west and south, and the river north and 
east. Within these boundaries lies South 
Mountain with its Bristol Cliffs and the 
Wilderness Area — 6,500 acres of forest 
landscape now protected by law. 

In late January, I had an opportunity to 
talk with the author of the recent Wilder¬ 
ness Act, which adds selected eastern 
lands to the National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System, the newly-retired Senator 
George D. Aiken. 

Aiken's deep interest in natural places 
and living things became evident soon 
after he started talking to me ("Every- 
body has a love of naturę — almost 
everybody — and wants a place where 
they can go and be close to it")- We talked 
about his fight for the bill and its slow 
progress through various committees in 


both houses of Congress. He emphasized 
the differences between the pristine wil- 
demess areas in the west and the new 
wilderness areas in the east. The western 
areas were set aside as part of the Ameri¬ 
can Wilderness System from public do- 
main in the National Forest, while the 
eastern areas are madę up of land pur- 
chased from private owners by the Forest 
Service and are now madę into wilder¬ 
ness after long years of lumbering, use 
and abuse. 

Then he pointed out the resilience of 
the land: "The areas that were selected 
were the ones that had really grown up 
— they had not been touched for; say, a 
hundred years — by axe or saw, until 
they nearly, in fact very closely, re- 
sembled the forest as the early settlers 
found it before it had been cut at all." 

This preservation of land for now and 
for the futurę seemed to be the theme of 
the Govemor's thinking, so that later 
generations could have the chance to see 
the land as it was. Pursuing this ideał was 
the reason for the tireless work for east- 
em wilderness which gained an ever- 
increasing number of supporters and co- 
sponsors as it moved along. 

On a brilliant October day, I madę 
another trip to South Mountain, this time 
with Tom Nealley of the Middlebury 
Forest Service office. We had driven up 
Little Notch Road, parked the car and 
headed into the proposed wilderness 
along a blazed right-of-way across pri- 
vate land. Our course was northeast and 
uphill, and the first objective was Gil- 
more Pond, a sizeable body of water on 
South Mountain. The marked right-of- 
way had been flagged some years ago 
when plans, later dropped, were under- 
way for a Forest Service road to be put in 
place. Unlike an earlier trip, when the 
earth was green, moist and soft in the 
fuli flow of Spring and the trees borę 
tender young leaves, the ground was 
now dry and we walked knee-deep in 
scarlet and golden treasures that the 
birches, ash and maples were shedding 
down on their roots. 

We reached Gilmore Pond by noon and 
sat down to munch on a couple of sand- 
wiches and breathe in the cool dry Fali 
air. The waters of the pond were resplen- 
dent with floating bronzed leaves. Gil¬ 
more seemed shallower than North 
Pond, morę boggy and further advanced 
along the inevitable path toward becom- 
ing solid ground that is the fate of all such 
ponds. 

From Gilmore Pond, Tom took a com- 
pass bearing for the Devil's Pulpit, a jut- 
ting thrust of quartzite overlooking the 
boulder field under the Cliffs. Our way 


Boulders as big as houses have been nudged into place after falling from the cliffs above eons ago. 









Up on the boulder field or "talus slope," the rocks form a quartzite blankeł. 


led slightly downhill as we moved 
through well-wooded ridges and shallow 
depressions covered by northern hard- 
woods, occasional hemlocks and red 
spruces. After awhile the downgrade in- 
creased somewhat. On our right the 
ridgepole of the mountain rosę as we de- 
scended and we crossed several smali 
brooks. Some of these were shown on the 
topo map, others were not. Since few if 
any appear as waterfalls on the western 
cliff face, it may be assumed that they go 
underground and appear as springs feed- 
ing the smali pools at the foot of the 
slope. 

After two hours of walking we arrived 
on the cliff edge. Tom's compass and 
map work had been accurate, as we came 
out just a little to the south of the Pulpit. 
Stepping forward onto it among smali 
red pines which had pushed their roots 
into rock fractures, we faced the void. I, 
at least, shrank back from the edge in an 
involuntary primitive fear, though Tom 
did not seem so affected. At our feet, and 
several hundred meters below, was the 
entire mid-section of the Champlain Val- 
ley, the lakę and the Adirondacks beyond 
it, all glowing in the golden haze of a per- 
fect autumn day. To the north of the Pul¬ 
pit was a great deep cleft into the rock 
face, separating it from an eąually pre- 
cipitous stone wali. Down there was 
nothing but air for a long way, until a 
steep sculptured rock slope sparsely 
clothed in pine trees appeared, leading 
down to the "talus slope." The best, in 
fact the only, way down in this area 
seemed to be to the south of the Pulpit 
along a watercourse where a smali brook 
had cut a V, and handholds could be 
found. My memory of our progress is one 
of hanging onto protruding rocks and ex- 
posed roots to avoid falling, and sliding 
along my backside as I trod in Tom's foot- 
steps. Our way through the talus slope 
was extremely slow as we crawled over 
the sharp boulders. My backpack contain- 
ing camera equipment, which had 
seemed light that morning, became 
heavy as lead before the end of our walk. 

In the beginning of this year, after the 
Eastern Wilderness Bill had become law, I 
sat down with L. Kent Mays Jr., Forest 
Supervisor, and Joseph Sposta, Recrea- 
tion Specialist. They told me about some 
of the measures they would now take in 
compliance with the new Act. Letters of 
notification have been written to owners 
of private land within the boundaries of 
the new wilderness areas. Most of these 
are in the Bristol-Lincoln area. The letters 
explain how these lands and properties 
are affected by the law and what the 


Forest Service plans to do and when, as 
well as what the landowner may or may 
not do. Many activities are restricted, in- 
cluding vehicular traffic. Mays showed 
me a Forest Service sign which States this 
rule. The signs will be posted at all en- 
trances to both the Vermont wilderness 
areas. 

Another immediate task is to make a 
legał description of the boundaries and 
satisfy some private landowners who 
object to restrictive provisions in the 
law. A permit system will be operative 
by the summer of 1975. The Wilderness 
Permit which will be used in both areas 
asks for information about planned use, 
including points of entrance and exit, 
modę of travel, number of people in the 
party, etc. These forms will be available at 
all Forest Service offices, and perhaps 
also at town offices near the areas or 
other public places. The forms are en- 
visioned at this point as an information- 
gathering tool. They will give the kind of 
information to the Forest Service which it 
needs to formulate management plans for 
the futurę. Such plans and policies are 


still several years away and will be 
shaped only after environmental state- 
ments have been written and public hear- 
ings held. 

A gigantic step forward has been taken 
in conservation of our wilderness re- 
sources. Vermont now has two wilder¬ 
ness areas, while last year there were 
nonę. The grand old man of Vermont, 
George Aiken, has prevailed against 
what must often have seemed like very 
difficult odds, to preserve some impor- 
tant Vermont scenie forest lands, so that 
the people of the State and visitors could 
eventually see land "— as the early set- 
tlers found it, before it had been cut at 
all." 

Perhaps Bristol Cliffs Wilderness Area 
is most interesting because we have put 
some restraint on what we will do there. 
We have reined in our insatiable urge to 
treat all components of naturę as dead 
manufactured things, to be used and 
abused and thrown away when broken. 
Given the State of human self-importance 
and indulgence, this may be the most 
remarkable thing of all. c 
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The 1976 Vermont Life calendars are surę 
to be the most popular ever. The Wall Cal- 
endar, with 14 full-sized and magnificent 
scenes, also has notę space for daily remind- 
ers — as valuable as it is handsome at $1.95. 
The Engagement Book, desk sized and spiral 
bound for easy use, is packed with memora- 
ble color photographs and also serves as a 
personal engagement reminder — $2.95. 





With morę color, morę pages, 
morę articles and morę photo¬ 
graphs, it's amazing that a sub- 
scription to Vermont Life is still 
only $3.50. What morę ideał gift 
could be given to someone who 
wants to know the essence of 
Vermont — through each season 
of the year? It is the magazine for 
people whose hearts are in Ver- 
mont. 
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To order your Fali haruest, a handy order form and 
enoelope are bound in this issue. 





Mischief 
in the 
Mountains 

L ^ 


The Fali Harvest of books includes some of the most popular 
volumes any State has ever published. There is the all-time 
favorite, Vermont: A Special World ($15.00) now in its fourth 
big printing. Vermont Album was introduced last year and 
was an immediate favorite of readers who wanted a glimpse of 
the Vermont that used to be ($12.95). Other popular books in- 
clude the mysterious Mischief in the Mountains ($5.95), the 
adventurous Voyages of Brian Seaworthy ($6.95) and the 
pleasantly instructive Amateur Sugar Maker ($4.50). And 
don't forget the Vermont Life Puzzles ($4.00 each) "Four Sea- 
sons" and "Vermont Cooking," each composed of 500 tantaliz- 
ing pieces. 
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vermont life C-dlciidflT of jAutuWlTl Evcflts 

NOTĘ: Ali dates are incluswe. This data was compiled last spring, so is subject to change and 

is not complete. Write Events Department, Vermont Deoelopment Agenci /, Montpelier 05602, Compiled by PeNNY CaNDY 

for detailed Information, supplementary list and highway map. 


CONTINUING EVENTS 

Year 'Round: Bennington Benn. Gallery 10-5; 
St. Johnsbury Atheneum Art Gallery 
Mon.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 10-2; Museum & 
Planetarium 9-4:30, Sun. 1-5; Montpelier 
Wood Art Gallery; Vt. Hist. Soc. Mus. 
Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30; Northfield Norwich Uni- 
versity Museum; Burlington Fleming Mus. 
9-5; Sun. 1-5; Woodstock Gallery 2, Fine 
Arts specializing in Vt. artists 10-5 exc. Sun- 
days; Montgomery Ctr. Cold Hollow Gal¬ 
lery 10-6 daily, closed Tues. & Wed.; 
Springfield Art & Hist. Soc. Mon.-Fri. 
12-4:30; Middlebury Frog Hollow Craft Ctr. 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5; Lakę Champlain Ferry 
Schedules available at gas stations, Info. 
Booths & Vt. Dev. Agency. 

To First Snów: Stowe Mt. Mansfield Toll Rd. 
To Dec. 1: So. Royalton Joseph Smith Mem. 
8-6; Bennington Museum, Benn. Battle 
Monument 

To Oct. 31: Graniteville Quarry Tours 8-3:30, 
Craft Center, Train Ride; Shaftsbury 
Topping Tavem Mus. daily 10-5 exc. Mon., 
Sun. 1-5 

To Oct. 30: Woodstock Dana House 10-5, Sun. 
2-5:30 

To Oct. 25: St. Johnsbury Mapie Mus. 8-5, Sat. 
& Sun. 9-5 

To Oct. 21: Rutland Chaffee Art Ctr. 10-5 exc. 
Sundays 

To Oct. 19: Proctor Vt. Marble Exhibit 9-6 daily 
To Oct. 15: Ludlow Black River Academy 10-5 
daily exc. Mon.; Windsor Old Constitution 
House daily; Shelbume Museum 9-5; 
Woodstock Ottauąuechee DAR Mus. 
Mon.-Sat. 2-4; Proctor Wilson's Castle 8-6; 
No. Bennington Gov. McCullough Mansion 
daily exc. Tues. & Sat. 10-4; Brownington 
Old Stone House Mus. 10-5; Addison Gen. 
John Strong DAR Mansion 10-5; Middle¬ 
bury Sheldon Mus. daily exc. Sun. 10-5; 
Chester Depot Grist Mili Gallery 10-5 exc. 
Mon., Sun. 1-5; Killington Gondola & Chair 
Lift rides 9:30-6; Warren Gondola Lift 9-5; 
Peru Bromley Chair Lift 10-5; Newfane 
Windham Cty. Hist. Mus. Suns. & holidays 
2:30-5:30 

To Oct. 13: Manchester So. Vt. Art Ctr. daily 
exc. Mon. 10-5, Sun. 1-5; Grafton Hist. Soc. 
Mus. Sats. Sept., Oct. 2:30-4:30; Jay Peak 
Tramway weekends Sept., daily Sept. 
27-Oct. 13 

To Oct. 12: Vermont State Parks 10-9; Chester 
Art Gallery 1-5 exc. Mondays 

LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
AUGUST 

30: Arlington West Mt. Inn Family Pienie Day, 
Barbecue, Games, Rides Noon-6 p.m. 
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30-Sept. 6: Rutland Grange Fair Restaurant 
Rutland Fair Grounds 7 a.m.-9:30 p.m. 

SEPTEMBER 

1: Sheffield Field Day, Barbecue, Paradę & 
Dance 10 a.m.-12 p.m. 

17: Bristol Harvest Supper & Bazaar 3-8, Sup- 
per 5:30 & 6:30 

18: Fletcher Chicken Pie Supper, Binghanwille 
Church 5 on 

24: E. Arlington Chicken Pie Supper 5 on 
25: Williamstown Quilting Party Bazaar, Cof- 
fee Hour 10-12, Luncheon noon; Fairfax 
Chicken Pie Supper, Bellows Free Academy 
Gym 5 on 

27: Bradford United Church Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per 5:30 

28: Mendon Community Church Turkey Sup¬ 
per 4:30 on 

OCTOBER 

1: Richmond United Church Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per & Bazaar 5 on, Barnet Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per & Sale 5 on 

2: Waterbury Ctr. Community Church Chick¬ 
en Pie Supper 5, 6, 7, Reserv. 244-7558 
3: Adamant Methodist Church Harvest Supper 
& Sale, 5, 6, 7 Reserv. 223-5554, 223-5962 
4: Bradford United Methodist Church Chicken 
Pie Supper 5, 6, 7; Jericho Ctr. Chicken Pie 
Supper 5 on 

4-5: Middletown Springs St. Ann's Bazaar, 
Sat. 10-4, Sun. Pancake Breakfast 9:30-12 
9: Williamstown Cong. Church Chicken Pie 
Supper Reserv. only 433-5354; Georgia 
Plain Roast Turkey Dinner & Supper, 12-2, 
& 5, 6, 7; Tunbridge Chicken Pie Supper 5, 
6, 7, 8, Reserv. 889-3470 
11: Waterbury Ctr. Harvest Supper & Bazaar, 
Grange Hall 5 & 6 Reserv. 244-7558, 7 No 
Reserv.; Mendon Community Ch. Turkey 
Supper 4:30; Hartland Bazaar 3-7, Roast Beef 
Supper 5-7; W. Newbury Turkey Supper 5, 
6, 7; Windsor United Methodist Church 
Turkey Supper 5:30-7:30; So. Pomfret 
Turkey Supper & Bazaar 5:30, 6:30, 7:30, Re- 
serv. only 457-2562 

12: Woodstock Masonie Hall, Pancake Break¬ 
fast 8-12; Bridport Chicken Pie Dinner 12:30 
16: Waterbury United Methodist Church 
Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7, Reserv. 244-5593 
or 244-7374 

25: E. Montpelier Old Brick Church Chicken 
Pie Supper, Reserv. 223-5705 
28: St. Albans St. Paul's Turkey Supper 5, 6, 7 


NOVEMBER 

1: Jericho Cong. Church Craft Fair, Lunch 
11:30-1, Tea 2:30-4:30; Hartland Fire Dept. 
Turkey Supper 4:30, 5:45, 7 


11: E. Montpelier Old Brick Church Fali Fair & 
Luncheon 10-3 

13: Springfield United Methodist Church 
Holiday Bazaar 10-4, Lunch 11-1:30; Barre 
Universalist Ch. Fair, Coffee Hour 9-10:30, 
Lunch 11:30-1, Supper 5 & 6 by reserv. 
479-0114 

15: Underhill Cong. Church Bazaar 10-4, 
Lunch 11:30-1:30; Westminster Cong. Ch. 
Xmas Fair 3-5, Chicken Pie Supper 5-7 
15-16: E. Montpelier Old Brick Church Hun- 
ters' Breakfasts 

19-20: St. Johnsbury United Methodist Ch. 
Xmas Bazaar, Chicken Pie Supper Wed. 5, 
Thurs. Coffee Hour 9, Lunch noon 
20: Danville Methodist Ch. Gamę Supper 5:30; 
White River Jct. St. PauFs Bazaar 10 on, 
Turkey Supper 5:30 & 6:30 
22: Bradford United Church Wild Gamę Sup¬ 
per 4-10 p.m., Adv. Reserv. 222-4061, lim- 
ited no. of tickets available at 3 p.m. Nov. 22; 
Newfane Turkey Supper 5-7 

SPECIAL EVENTS 
AUGUST 

26- 30: So. Woodstock GMHA 100 Mile Ride 
30: So. Newfane Baptist Church Bazaar 1-4 
31: St. Johnsbury Old North Church Open 

House 1:30-4:30; Stowe Fly A Kitę Day 
Spruce Peak parking lot 1 p.m. 

31-Sept. 6: Rutland Vt. State Fair day & eve. 

SEPTEMBER 

6-7: Bennington Bicentennial Express, 2 days 
by raił to Burlington & return, Reserv. only 
463-3937 

11-14: Tunbridge World's Fair day & eve. 

13: Killington Foot Race to Killington Peak 10 
a.m. 

13-14: So. Woodstock GMHA 40 Mile Ride 7-4 

19- 21: Danville Water Dowser's Conv. 9:30 on 

20- Oct. 19: Stratton Mt. Arts Festival daily 
9:30-5 

27: Woodstock Green Thumb Bazaar, Masonie 
Hall 10-3; W. Rutland United Ch. Bazaar 
10-4; Craftsbury Common Banjo Contest 
noon-11 p.m. 

27- 28: Victory & Granby Holiday In the Hills 
10-6 

29-Oct. 4: Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage Fes- 
tival 

OCTOBER 

3-5: Weston Antiques Show, Playhouse 10-6; 
So. Woodstock GMHA Fali Foliage Ride 9-4; 
Montpelier Fest. of Vt. Crafts, Vt. College 
4: Mendon Community Church Harvest 
Bazaar 9:30 on; Johnson Fali Foliage Festival 
10-5; Castleton Colonial Day 10-5; Berlin 
Harvest Field Day, Elementary School 10-5 





4-5; Rutland Ceramic Show, Fair Grounds, 
Sat. 10-9, Sun. 11-5; Wilmington Fali 
Foliage Festival 11-6, luncheon noon 
5: Woodstock Historical Society Fair 10-5 

9- 11; Bennington Antiques Show & Sale, Sec- 
ond Cong. Church, Thurs. 10-8, Fri. & Sat. 
10-6 

10: Wells River Fali Foliage Fair, Cong. Church 
2-5 

10- 11: Middlebury Antique Show & Sale, 
Municipal Aud. Fri. 10-10, Sat. 10-6 

10- 13; Stowe Oktoberfest 

11: Woodstock St. Ann's Club Apple Festival; 
Burlington Lutheran Ch. Fali Foliage Bazaar 

9- 4; Stowe Barn Sale, behind Green Mt. Inn 

10- 4 

11- 12: Reading Flea Market, Town Hall 10-5 
12: Dummerston Apple Pie Festival 

17: Middlebury Frog Hollow Craft Show 
23: No. Springfield Baptist Church Bazaar, all 
day 

25: Barre Auditorium Home Makers' Bazaar 
30: Springfield St. Mark's Church Bazaar 10-2 


NOVEMBER 

1: Rutland Baptist Ch. Youth Bazaar 9:30; 
Jericho Craft Fair, Cong. Ch. 10-4; Worces- 
ter Methodist Ch. Bazaar 9:30-1:30 
6: Springfield Cong. Church "Old English" 
Bazaar 10-4 

13: Springfield Methodist Ch. Bazaar 10-4 
15: Rutland Trinity Holiday Bazaar, Nourse 
Hall 10-5; Underhill Cong. Church Bazaar 
10-4 

20-22: Burlington Vt. Handcrafters Bazaar 
21: Middlebury Frog Hollow Craft Ctr. 
Christmas Craft Show 


Autumn in Vermont 

Country roads with colorful, leafy canopies . . . 
pumpkins and comstalks . . . children gathering fallen leaves. 
It is a time to share our scenie surroundings. 

Write us for your free Vermont Autumn Vacation literaturę. 
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The finał days of Autumn are warmed by łhe tamaracks' golden glow, 
photographed near Newbury by John Belding. 




















